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“God is with Us”: The Temple in luke-Acts 


Cyprian Robert Hutcheon 

In a 1986 essay, Fr John Breck highlighted the Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion’s insistence upon the fundamental unity of scriptural procla¬ 
mation and liturgical enactment. In liturgy, he asserted, the 
proclaimed “word” and the sacramental “sign” are so inextricably 
bound together that one must “affirm ... the ‘kerygmatic’ charac¬ 
ter of the Sacrament and the ‘sacramental’ character of the Word.”^ 
Fr Breck finds a powerful expression of this “Word-Sign” unity in 
Luke’s account of the resurrection appearance at Emmaus (Lk 
24:13-35). As in certain other resurrection appearances of Jesus 
(e.g., Jn 20:14,21:4), the two Emmaus-bound disciples “were kept 
from recognizing him” (Lk 24:16). As discussion ensued between 
them and the risen Jesus, his messianic exegesis of the words of 
“Moses and all the prophets” (w.25—27) so moved them that they 
later wondered at how “their hearts [had] burned within them” 
(v.32), yet they still failed to recognize their Lord. Only at table, 
when Jesus “took, blessed, broke and gave” bread to the two 
disciples as he had done at the Last Supper, did Jesus finally become 
“known to them in the breaking of the bread” (v.35). Only 
when Word and sacramental Sign were combined did revelation 
occur. 

This “sacramental approach” to the disclosure of God’s Word, I 
would maintain, is integral to Luke’s theological method, and can 
provide us with a fruitful approach to this pape/s topic. I believe 
that “Temple” is a “sign” of critical importance for trying to under¬ 
stand Luke’s theology, as I shall try to demonstrate in my paper. It 
can also be argued that “Temple” provides us with a convenient 

1 John Breck, The Power of the Word in the Worshiping Church (Crestwood, NY: St. 

Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1986), 13. 


3 
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“organizing principle” for understanding and simplifying the 
structure of both Luke and Acts, particularly if one accepts the 
equation of “Temple” with “Jerusalem.” Thus, Luke’s Gospel 
begins and ends in the Temple, as does the ministry of Jesus, and 
the construct “Temple/Jerusalem” allows the Gospel of Luke to be 
divided neatly into three principal parts.^ These are: Lk 1—2 (the 
infancy and childhood narratives which begin and end in the Jeru¬ 
salem Temple); Lk 3:1—19:27 (which deals mainly with the Gali¬ 
lean ministry of Jesus and his journey to Jerusalem); and lastly, Lk 
19:28-24:52 which records Jesus’ ministry in the Temple, and his 
death, resurrection, and ascension in Jerusalem. It might equally be 
asserted that “Temple” provides a literary inclusio for the book of 
Acts as well. Acts begins in Jerusalem, the Temple-city (and the 
“action” soon shifts to the Temple itself in chapters 3—7); it closes 
with a quotation from Isaiah 6:9-10, drawn from proto-Isaiah’s 
“Temple vision.”^ 

In approaching my topic, it will be my task (following my 
“Word-Sign” construct) to try and discover what is “the sacramen¬ 
tal Word” being manifested by “the Temple as Sign” in Luke-Acts. 
This may not be a straightforward exercise because, though many 
authors agree that “the Temple” is important in Luke-Acts, there is 
little agreement as to its meaning or importance for Luke and his 
readership. In surveying (and then reflecting) on the Temple in 
Luke-Acts, we shall begin with some general remarks about the 
Lucan writer, his works, and the prominence of “Temple” in them. 

2 This tripartite structure is suggested by Francis D. Weinert in “The Meaning of the 
Temple in Luke-Acts,” Biblical Theology Bulletin 11 (1981) 85-86. 

3 For this latter observation, I am indebted to Klaus Baltzer, “The Meaning of the 
Temple in the Lukan Writings,” Harvard Theological Review 58 (1965) 277, and 
Edvin Larsson, “Temple-criticism and the Jewish Heritage,” New Testament Studies 
39 (1993) 394. J. H. Elliott from a social-scientific perspective understands Luke- 
Acts as embodying a fundamental opposition between “Temple” and “Household,” 
with the latter standing for the “values and goals of an inclusive gospel of universal 
salvation.” Therefore, in Elliott’s analysis, Acts is framed by scenes from house¬ 
holds, which stand in contrast to the temple references framing Luke. See J. H. 
Elliott, “Temple versus Household in Luke-Acts: a Contrast in Social Institutions,” 
Hervormde Teobgiese Studies A7 (1991) 88, 92. 
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Second, we shall proceed to an examination of “Temple” in Luke’s 
Gospel, focusing on three portions of that text: (1) the infancy- 
childhood narratives of Luke 1-2; (2) Jesus’ entry into and minis¬ 
try in the Temple [Lk 19:28-21:38]; and (3) the death of Jesus on 
the cross in Lk 23:44-49. Third, we shall examine the significance 
of “Temple” in Acts, concentrating mainly on the figure and 
speech of Stephen in Acts 6—7. Finally, we shall attempt to formu¬ 
late some thoughts about the possible contemporary relevance of 
Lucan Temple theology. 

Luke-Acts and the Temple: Introductory Perspectives 

It is a matter of near-universal agreement amongst scholars that the 
anonymous authors of Luke and Acts are, in fact, the same person 
—in all probability a Gentile, possibly from Syrian Antioch, 
perhaps a physician by profession (Col 4:14) and writing some of 
the finest Greek in the New Testament [NT]. Since the time of 
Irenaeus of Lyons (second century), it has been traditional to 
identify the author as Luke, the companion of Paul during his 
imprisonment in Rome, who is mentioned three times in the 
Pauline corpus (Col 4:14, Philem 24 and 2 Tim 4:11).^ Based on 
internal considerations, the likely date of composition of Luke- 
Acts is thought to be AD 80-85, since the author presupposes the 
destruction of Jerusalem (AD 70), but shows no knowledge of the 
persecution in the latter part of the reign of the Emperor Domitian 
who ruled from AD 81-96. Luke’s audience is presumed to have 
been primarily Gentile; Robert Karris suggests that it likely 
included many “well-to-do members who [were] rethinking their 
missionary thrusts in a hostile environment”^ and who were 
preoccupied with internal and external controversies. However, 
Bradley Chance cautions against a too-tight identification of Luke 
with a specific community settled in a particular locale, basing his 
contention on internal evidence from Luke-Acts which supports a 

4 Justin Taylor, “Acts of the Apostles,” in The International Bible Commentary^ ed. 
Wm. R. Farmer (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1998), 1506. 

5 Rob’t J. Karris, “The Gospel According to Luke,” in The New Jerome Biblical Com¬ 
mentary^ ed. Raymond E. Brown et ai (London: G. Chapman, 1995), 675-76. 
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picture of the third Evangelist as a “man on the move.”*^ 

In his already-cited introduction to Luke’s Gospel in The New 
Jerome Biblical Commentary, Karris summarizes some pertinent 
characteristics of the Lucan documents which we may briefly reca¬ 
pitulate here. Luke’s literary sources may conveniently be depicted 
as three-fold: Mark’s Gospel, the hypothetical sayings source “Q” 
and the author’s own “special materials” (which some like to refer 
to as “L” and about which we can only speculate). He uses these 
sources in an ingenious and creative manner; for example, Luke 
adopts some sixty percent of Mark, but by omitting redundancies, 
by amplifying Mark’s theme of the “journey to Jerusalem” with ma¬ 
terials from “Q” and “L,” and by cleverly redacting Mark’s account 
of Jesus’ last days, he moulds his sources to serve his own theologi¬ 
cal purposes. The various sources and traditions in Luke-Acts are 
knit into a cohesive literary structure through Luke’s employment 
of a number of literary devices. These include: “promise and fulfill¬ 
ment” (e.g., Simeon’s promises in Lk 2:34); parallelism (e.g., be¬ 
tween Stephen and Jesus); inclusions (e.g., the “Temple” references 
with which Luke and Acts begin and end); the utilization of “theo¬ 
logical geography” (e.g., “the message” journeys from Galilee to Je¬ 
rusalem to the “ends of the earth” [Acts 1:8]); and the use of certain 
recurring “themes” such as “prayer,” or (of interest to us) “the 
Temple.” 

The theology o^huke.-Acts could obviously form the subject for a 
lengthy paper; in this present work, we shall limit ourselves to the 
attempt to discover what role is played by “the Temple” in Lucan 
theology. Before embarking on this task, however, it may be useful 
to identify certain key elements of the general theological schema 
out of which Luke is operating, something which Karris does for us 
when he writes as follows: 

The key question [for Luke] deals with theodicy: If God has 
not been faithful to the promises made to God’s elect people 
and has allowed their holy city and Temple to be destroyed, 

6 See J. Bradley C\\ 2 inct, Jerusalem, the Temple, and the New Age in Luke-Acts (Macon, 
GA: Mercer and Peeters, ca.l988), 144-45. 
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what reason do Gentile Christians, who believe in this God, 
have to think that God will be faithful to promises made to 
them? Luke’s answer takes the form of the kerygmatic story, 
which we call Luke-Acts. In it Luke demonstrates that God 
through Jesus was faithful to promises made to Israel, but in 
an unexpected way to include Gentiles, the unclean, the 
poor, women, Samaritans, rich toll collectors and assorted 
other outcasts as well as elect people who are repentant of 
their initial rejection of Jesus, God’s prophet and Chosen 
One. This Israel is called reconstituted Israel. In it is found 
continuity with the old. ... 

... Luke wages theological battles on two fronts. Internally he 
engages in polemic against Jewish Christians who seek to ap¬ 
ply overly strict entrance requirements to those who want to 
join reconstituted Israel. ... The main external problems 
which Luke’s communities face are those of harassment, pri¬ 
marily from local Jewish synagogue leaders. ... As the ser¬ 
mons of Peter, Stephen, and Paul further indicate, these 
problems involve the interpretation of Scripture, especially 
how Jesus is the fulfillment of God’s promises.^ 

In his narrative, Luke mentions “Temple” more than any other 
NT writer, using three different Greek expressions to do so. In 
common with most NT authors (other than the “Seer” of the 
Apocalypse), Luke’s preferred word for the Jerusalem Temple as a 
whole (i.e., including its buildings, precincts, and courts) is to 
hieron\ it appears fourteen times in his Gospel and twenty-five 
times in Acts, giving a total occurrence greater than that for the rest 
of the NT books combined. Ho naos, the Septuagint’s preferred 
term for the Jerusalem Temple, is used relatively sparsely in the NT 
as a whole; it is most typically employed when speaking of the sanc¬ 
tuary proper (i.e., the priestly places) or when referring to a spiritu¬ 
alized “heavenly sanctuary.” There are four occurrences of naos in 
Luke’s Gospel—three when speaking of Zechariah’s priestly service 
in Lk 1, and one when describing the rending of the Temple veil 
just before Jesus’ death [Lk 23:45]; there are two instances of naos 


7 Karris, 676. 
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in Acts, at least one of which refers (surprisingly) to pagan shrines. 
Lastly, the term ho oikos(tou Theou), as noted by John Elliott, “ap¬ 
pears possibly four times in Luke and once in Acts, all in contexts of 
conflict or censure.”® 

Based on these findings, it seems reasonable to assume that 
“Temple” must play an important role in Lucan texts and theology. 
Many commentators have made precisely this point, but beyond 
their noting the obvious, there is little agreement among them re¬ 
garding either Luke’s attitude towards the Temple or its “meaning” 
in Luke-Acts. For example, while Luke’s attitude to the Temple is 
judged by Weinert to be highly positive, Elliott assesses it as ex¬ 
tremely negative, and P. E Esler occupies a position somewhere be¬ 
tween the two.^ In reviewing scholarly efforts to understand Luke 
and his Temple theology, Joel Green bemoans the fact that “no¬ 
where have scholarly instincts to assume in Luke a Pauline or 
Markan voice been more apparent.”*® Thus, as we embark upon a 
more detailed study of some significant Lucan “Temple texts,” we 
need to be aware that this is a contentious area around which there 
are few signs of scholarly consensus. 

The Temple in Luke's Gospel: A Study of Three Texts 

If we follow Weinert’s earlier-mentioned suggestion (see note 2) 
and divide Luke’s Gospel into three parts based on his treatment of 
“the Temple,” we discover that most of Luke’s mentions of “Tem¬ 
ple” are to be found at either end of his narrative. Thus, the 

8 Elliott, “Temple versus Household,” 95-96, provides a convenient resume of 
Lucan Temple terminology. See also O. Michel, ''NaoSy' in Theological Dictionary of 
the New Testamenty Vol IV, 882-88. 

9 See Weinert, “Meaning of the Temple,” 89, as well as his article “Luke, Stephen, 
and the Temple in Luke-Acts,” Biblical Theobgy Bulletin 17 (1987) 90. For Elliott, 
see “Temple versus Household,” 88-90, as well as his shorter article, “Household 
and Meals vs. Temple Purity Replication Patterns in Luke-Acts,” Biblical Theology 
Bulletin 21 (1991) 107, which deals mainly with the Peter-Cornelius pericope of 
Acts 10:1-11:18. For Philip Francis Esler s conclusions on Luke's attitude to the 
Temple, see P. F. Esler, Community and Gospel in Luke-Acts (Cambridge: Cam¬ 
bridge University Press, 1987) 161-63. 

10 Joel B. Green, “The Demise of the Temple as ‘Culture Center’ in Luke-Acts,” Revue 
Biblique 101 (1994) 495-96. 
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uniquely Lucan, intertwined accounts of the early years of John the 
Baptist and Jesus, which comprise most of Lk 1-2, contain about 
one-third of the Gospel s Temple references, while over half are to 
be found in the books last six chapters which deal with Jesus’ Tem¬ 
ple ministry in Jerusalem, and with his death, resurrection and as¬ 
cension in the holy city. Luke 3—18, the book’s “heart,” contains 
few clear Temple references and none which could be viewed as 
critical for an appreciation of “the Temple in Luke-Acts.” Thus, we 
shall limit ourselves to consideration of; (1) parts of Lk 1-2; (2) se¬ 
lected portions of Lk 19:28-21:38; and (3) Jesus’ death in Lk 
23:44—49, paying particular attention to verse 45b, the rending of 
the Temple veil. 

Chapters 1—2 

These chapters (aside from the “preface” of 1:1-4) begin and end in 
the Temple; they comprise a series of seven pericopes which are in¬ 
tricately interwoven both as theology and as literature, through 
abundant use of such devices as parallelism, inclusion, and fulfill¬ 
ment. Raymond Brown suggests that they may well have been 
composed as an afterthought, modeled on Hellenistic proolmia, 
and that the Gospel’s original beginning (as for the Gospels of 
Mark and John) was the ministry of John the Baptist in Lk 3. 
Availing himself of a number of skillfully edited “Lucan” and “pre- 
Lucan” traditions, the third Evangelist presents a “transitional nar¬ 
rative” which. Brown believes, introduces certain Lucan “themes” 
(e.g., God’s faithfulness to his promises), while serving as a bridge 
between the history of Israel (as found in the OT) and the history 
of Jesus contained in the body of Luke’s Gospel.'* 

Various schemata (summarized by Brown on pp. 248—52 of The 
Birth of the Messiah) have been proposed to try and “rationalize” the 
internal structure of Lk 1—2, but it seems obvious that its core is 
based on presenting an asymmetrical parallelism between John the 
Baptist and Jesus by means of a comparison of the annunciations of 

11 See Raymond E. Brown, The Birth of the Messiah (New York: Doubleday, 1993), 
240-43. 
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their conceptions and the narratives of their births. This core paral¬ 
lelism, suggests Brown, was amplified by the addition of the Lucan 
canticles, and of narratives including Jesus’ presentation in the 
Temple on his fortieth day, and his being found there as a boy of 
twelve. From the standpoint of our interest in “Luke and Temple,” 
we will briefly study these latter two pericopes but only after we 
have examined in some detail what Raymond Brown calls the “an¬ 
nunciation diptych” which first introduces the Lucan theme of 
lemple. 

The annunciation narrative about John the Baptist (Lk 1:5—25) 
stresses God’s faithfulness to promises by recapitulating the pattern 
of various OT annunciation scenes (e.g., Isaac in Gen 17:19,Josiah 
in 1 Kgs 13:2), namely: an announcement of the birth of a special 
child, his naming and the foretelling of his destiny. The priest 
Zechariah and his wife Elizabeth (vv.5—7) are a righteous, but 
barren, elderly couple, reminiscent of OT couples who gave birth 
unexpectedly to “children of the promise” such as Isaac (Gen 21:1— 
7) and Samuel (1 Sam 1-2). One day (vv.8-13), while assisting at 
the evening sacrifice in the Temple {naos, i.e.^the hekal), Zecha¬ 
riah is visited by an “angel of the Lord” in a scene which (suggests 
Karris) is subtly reminiscent of the eschatologically-charged vi¬ 
sions of Dan 9—10. The angel (w. 13—17) prophesies that Elizabeth 
will conceive and bear a son, John, who “will be great before the 
Lord” and “filled with the Holy Spirit.” To Zechariah’s query: 
“How shall I know this?” (v. 18), the angel identifies himself as Ga¬ 
briel, sent to bear “good news” {euaggelisasthat), and tells Zechariah 
that he will be given “a sign”; he “will be unable to speak ... until 
these things come to pass” (vv.l9—20). The waiting people some¬ 
how perceive that Zechariah, like Isaiah, has seen a “vision in the 
Temple” (v.22) so that the Temple, the “abode of God,” is identi¬ 
fied as a place of divine revelation where the “good news” of im¬ 
pending salvation is received from God. “It is within the temple, 
[a] segregating cultural force, that God’s integrating message of sal¬ 
vation is revealed,” observes Joel Green. However, the “Temple as 


12 Green, 512. 
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locus of revelation” will not really come into its own until Jesus, as 
“Lord of the Temple,” “occupies” it and fully expounds the “good 
news” there (Lk 19:45—21:38). 

The two parallel, but contrasting, halves of the “annunciation 
diptych” are linked by the figure of Gabriel. He is sent this time 
(1:26-38), not to a member of the male clerical caste in the mag¬ 
nificent surroundings of the “house of the Lord,” but to Mary, one 
of the anawim, a humble Jewish maiden living in an obscure Gali¬ 
lean hill-town. Here one catches an early glimpse of Luke s vision of 
a “reconstituted Israel” in which both a righteous priest and an in¬ 
conspicuous woman will have equal places. As with the forecast of 
John’s birth, there is an announcement, a name (Jesus) and a des¬ 
tiny. However, Jesus will be not merely a Spirit-filled man but “Son 
of the Most High” (v.32), and his virginal conception by Mary will 
be even more extraordinary than John’s conception by his erstwhile 
barren mother. Like Zechariah, Mary inquires: “How shall this 
be?” (v.34) and receives an astounding answer. “The Holy Spirit 
will come upon you, and the power of the Most High will over¬ 
shadow {episkiasei) you; therefore the child to tfe born will be called 
holy, the Son of God” (v.35). 

This rare Greek verb, episkiazo (“overshadow”), is used only five 
times in the NT—once here, three times in the synoptic accounts 
of the “overshadowing cloud” on the mount of transfiguration, and 
once to describe Peter’s healing shadow in Acts 5:15. In the Septua- 
gint [LXX] , the word is equally obscure, being used only four times, 
most notably (for our purposes) in Ex 40:35 where we read (RSV) 
that “Moses was not able to enter the tent of meeting (LXX: ‘skene 
ton marturiou ’) because the cloud abode upon (LXX: 'epeskiazen ’) 
it, and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle (LXX: ‘skene’).” 
Almost identical language is used concerning Sojomon’s Temple in 
1 Kgs 8:10b—13 (JB): “The cloud filled the Temple of Yahweh 
(LXX: ‘oikos’), and because of the cloud the priests could no longer 
perform their duties: the glory of Yahweh filled Yahweh’s Temple. 
And Solomon said: ‘Yahweh has chosen to dwell in the thick cloud. 
Yes, I have built you a dwelling, a place for you to live in forever.’” 
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It is apparent that the authors of these two passages envisaged 
Gods dwelling (be it [tent/tabernacle] or [Temple]) 

as covered by and filled with the “overshadowing cloud” of God’s 
“glory” (Heb: ''kahod” Gr: ""doxa”). Hence, when Gabriel tells 
Mary that the “power {dynamic of the Most High will overshadow 
you,” we are certainly dealing with “Temple language.” In some 
mysterious way, the presence of God (whether conceived as 
dynamis, doxa, kabod, or shekinah) will come to “dwell” in her, just 
as God was believed to dwell in the Jerusalem Temple. It is unclear 
(to me at least) whether this densely-packed metaphorical language 
envisages Mary’s son or Mary herself as (in some sense) “Temple,” 
but it is surely only a small step from this image to the lush Marian 
hymnography of later centuries. Suffice it to say that Luke wants us 
to begin to understand that in a new and radical way, God’s dwell¬ 
ing with human beings will no longer be limited to “houses made 
by hands” (Acts 7:48, 17:24). 

To complete our consideration of Temple themes in Luke 1-2, 
we shall deal briefly with the two “Temple pericopes” of Luke 2: the 
“presentation in the Temple” (2:22-40) and the story of the 
twelve-year-old Jesus in the Temple (2:41-52). One must start by 
asking what Lucan purposes (either narrative or theological) were 
served by Luke’s having the forty-day old infant Jesus being 
brought into the Temple by his parents. Luke’s ostensible reason— 
to fulfill the Jewish law of purification for women after childbirth 
(Lev 12:6—8), and the law of redemption of the firstborn (Ex 13:2, 
13)—is contradicted by his statement that Jesus’ parents “brought 
him up to Jerusalem to present him to the Lord” (v.22), something 
not mandated by the Law of Moses. More likely, in crafting this 
narrative, Luke had in mind prophecies such as Mai 3:1a (“I send 
my messenger to prepare the way before me [a prophecy of John 
the Baptist], and the Lord whom you seek will suddenly come to his 
temple”) and Dan 9:24 (“Seventy weeks are decreed concerning 
your people and your holy city ... to put an end to sin .. . and to 
anoint a most holy [one] ”). ^^ One also finds here many elements in 

13 Karris, 680, points out how the figure of seventy weeks (= 490 days) can be ac- 
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common with the story of the young Samuels presentation and 
dedication to the Lord as recounted in 1 Sam 1:21-28. Assembling 
all these ingredients, one comes up with a rather neat “Lucan 
inclusio” by which the beginning and end of the infancy narratives 
of Lk 1:2—2:40 bring together two elderly couples (Zechariah and 
Elizabeth, Simeon and Anna), the Temple, and motifs recalling the 
story of Samuel and the prophecies of Daniel. The narrative of the 
coming into the world of the “Lord of the Temple” appropriately 
starts and finishes in the “house of the Lord” which he will later 
occupy. 

It may then be asked what connection there is (if any) between 
this Temple setting and what follows: an encounter with two el¬ 
derly prophets (Simeon and Anna) and the utterance of two oracles 
by Simeon (w, 29—32, the “Nunc Dimittis,” and w. 34b—35), con¬ 
nected only by Simeons intervening blessing of the infant in verse 
34a. Raymond Brown summarizes this connection very nicely 
when he writes the following: 

The Law, the prophetic Spirit, and the Temple cult have all 
come together to set the scene for the greatness of Jesus. The 
one who is called “holy” (1:35) has come to the holy place of 
Israel, and he begins to embody much of what was associated 
with the Temple. It was predicted that in the last days the 
Gentiles would come streaming to the mountain of the house 
of the Lord to be taught His ways (Is 2:2-3; Micah 4:1). Now 
in that house Jesus is proclaimed as a salvation made ready in 
the sight of all the peoples: “A light to be a revelation to the 
Gentiles” (Luke 2:31-32). It was the proudest boast of the 
Temple theologians that the glory of God dwelt in the sanctu¬ 
ary (1 Kgs 8:10-11; Ezek 44:4); and now as Simeon stands 
before that sanctuary, he proclaims Jesus to be a glory for 
Gods people Israel. 

counted for by six months of Elizabeth’s pregnancy before Mary conceived (= 180 
days), plus nine months of Mary’s pregnancy (= 270 days), plus forty days between 
Jesus’ birth and his presentation, making a total of 490 days. 

14 Brown, 453; italics added for emphasis. Besides this quotation, I have used Brown’s 
chapter on the presentation (pp. 435-69) as the source for most of my observations 
on Lk 2:22-40. 
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Constraints of time preclude our giving any but the scantiest at¬ 
tention to the final Temple pericope of Luke 2:41—52. The boy 
Jesus journeys with Mary and Joseph from Nazareth to Jerusalem 
for Passover, and then “goes missing”; “after three days” (surely a 
resurrection cipher!), his frantic parents find him “in his Fathers 
house” (v.49), “sitting among the teachers, listening to them and 
asking them questions” (v.46). Suffice it to say that this passage 
(which Brown believes was a later addition by Luke to his original 
annunciation and nativity “diptychs”) performs three useful func¬ 
tions in Luke’s narrative. First, it provides one final “Temple inclu¬ 
sion” to close the narrative unit of Lk 1:5-2:52. Second, it 
functions literarily as a “bridge passage” (Karris) between the mag¬ 
nificent prooimion to Luke’s Gospel and the account of Jesus’ adult 
ministry which is about to begin. It might even be argued that this 
passage is the “true beginning” of Jesus’ ministry, because he not 
only listens to the teachers of Israel, he asks them questions and 
provokes amazement by “his understanding and his answers” 
(v.47). Lastly, it foreshadows Jesus’ later “journey to Jerusalem” 
(Lk 9:51-19:27) when he will finally “come into his own” in the 
Jerusalem Temple, a subject to which we shall now turn our 
attention. 

Luke 19:28—21:38: Jesus “occupies” the Jerusalem Temple 

Thus far, we have seen in Luke a very positive attitude towards the 
Temple; it is God’s abode in which God reveals himself as faithful 
to his promises. There are certainly hints of an impending 
“change” in its status with the coming of Jesus, but we are left to 
wonder, in effect, “where to from here?” Using our Word-Sign 
construct, we must still discern the Word of which “Temple” is a 
concrete Sign. 

In assessing Luke’s “Gentile perspective” on an already- 
destroyed Temple, various possibilities have been entertained by 
scholars. Thus, it has been asserted that, for Luke, the Temple was 
ultimately of negative value: either it needed to be destroyed 
because it had become an impediment to God’s dealings with 
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humans, or it was of no lasting significance because it was super¬ 
seded by the coming of Jesus. Conversely, other critics discern a 
generally positive attitude in Luke: the Temple has lasting value 
in the economy of salvation, but this value has had to be 
universalized, either by spiritualizing it or by seeing it as eschato¬ 
logical. It therefore behooves us to attend carefully to what Luke 
says in our present pericope, as well as in Lk 23:44—39 and Acts 6— 
7. 

This pericope deals with Jesus’ Jerusalem ministry from his 
Entry on “Palm Sunday” until his celebration of the Passover with 
his disciples. It corresponds exactly to chapters 11-13 of Mark’s 
Gospel on which it is obviously based. Luke has skillfully edited 
his Marcan source to achieve certain theological goals. These goals 
may become more evident if we examine some of the specific 
redactional changes of Mark which Luke has effected. 

First, the Lucan Jesus (compared to Mk 11:11) never actually 
enters Jerusalem until the Last Supper; instead he goes directly 
from the Mount of Olives (v.37) to the Temple (v.45), pausing on 
the way to weep from afar over the impending destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem (vv.4l-44), using language redolent of Is 29:3, Jer 6:6, Ezek 
4:2 and Hos 10:14—15. Second, by eliminating the cursing (Mk 
11:12-14) and withering (Mk 11:20—26) of the fig tree, Luke de¬ 
picts a single movement by which Jesus enters and cleanses the 
Temple and begins teaching there, all in the space of three verses 
(Lk 19:45—47). Third, the Lucan cleansing of vv.45b—46 is a very 
gentle, non-violent act compared to its Marcan prototype 
(Mk 11:15—17), and the Lucan version of the quotation from Is 
56:7 (“My house shall be called a house of prayer for all peoples”) 
omits “for all peoples,” rather surprising in view of Luke’s reputed 
universalism. , 

How can we put all this together? Hans Conzelmann suggests 
the following: 

In Luke it is not a question of the eschatological end of the 
Temple, but of its cleansing. Jesus prepares it as somewhere he 
can stay, and from now on he occupies it as a place belonging 
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to him. The Cleansing is no longer an eschatological sign, but 
a means of taking possession.*^ 

This would explain, for example, why Lukes cleansing is a rather 
tame one, and why he omits “for all peoples” from the Isaiah quote, 
since this cleansing is notz sign of the end-times when the Gentiles 
will come to God s mountain. Rather, suggests Baltzer (expanding 
on Conzelmann’s thesis and pointing out Lukes “Mount of Olives- 
Temple construct”), can we not see here hints of Ezekiel 43 in 
which the “glory \kabod\ of the Lord” re-enters the Temple from 
the Mount of Olives to the east (Ezek 43:1—5), and the sanctuary is 
accordingly cleansed of abominations (Ezek 43:8—9). Says Baltzer: 
“All this would mean, from an Old Testament point of view, that in 
Luke, when Jesus enters the Temple or is in the temple, the Temple 
is really the Temple. To state it more precisely, Jesus and the kabod 
are connected.”**^ 

We may also note, with Weinert, how Luke differs from Mark in 
avoiding certain negative portrayals of the Temple. Thus, Luke 
does not portray the Temple as a “locus of opposition” to Jesus; his 
cleansing of the Temple is directed simply at ‘^ho’se who sold” and 
not at the Temple cultus as fostering materialistic abuses; he does 
not make the Temple (whose destruction he foretells in 21:5-6) a 
particular object of Gods apocalyptic anger (as Mark seems to do 
in Mk 13:14—20); and, finally, he is careful to avoid any inference 
that Jesus is opposed to the Temple (going so far as to omit Marks 
report of allegations that Jesus had threatened to destroy the 
Temple).*^ 

Thus, one might fairly summarize Luke’s theological position 
thus far as one which discerns the holiness of the Jerusalem Temple 
as being fulfilled by the coming of Jesus, without the need for deni¬ 
gration or destruction of what has gone before. We must now ex- 

15 Hans Conzelmann, The Theology of St Luke (London: Faber and Faber, 1960), 11- 
78. 

16 Baltzer, 275; italics added for emphasis. There is further evidence of Baltzer’s 
“Mount of Olives-Temple construct” in Lk 21:37 which situates Jesus in the Tem¬ 
ple every day, but back on Olivet at night. 

17 Weinert, “Meaning of the Temple,” 86-87. 
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amine this conclusion in the light of Lukes treatment of the rend¬ 
ing of the Temple curtain as Jesus dies. 

Luke 23:45: “The curtain of the Temple was tom in two” 

The narrative unit of which this verse forms part is defined by the 
period of darkness during Jesus’ crucifixion which lasted from 
noon (“the sixth hour”) until his death at the ninth hour (i.e., about 
3:00 PM). Luke’s principal source appears to have been Mk 15:33— 
41 which he redacted and embellished with materials either origi¬ 
nal to him or from an unknown source; some scholars suggest that 
he might have used a non-Marcan continuous passion narrative.'® 
The most obvious and significant alteration of Mark made by Luke 
is his transposition of the “tearing of the Temple curtain 
{katapetasmdf from its Marcan position afier]es\is has died to its 
place in Lk 23:45b before]es\xs expires (v.46b). Other significant 
Lucan changes to Mark’s version include: the added detail in v.45a 
of a solar eclipse as an explanation for the darkness; a change in the 
words of the dying Jesus from Ps 22:1 (“My God, my God...”) to 
Ps 31:5 (“into your hands I commit my spirit”); a change in the 
centurion’s reaction at Jesus’ death to an expression of his inno¬ 
cence, rather than of his divinity; and the addition of the detail in 
V.48 of the contrition of the assembled crowds. 

What have scholars made of Luke’s transposition of the tearing 
of the katapetasma to a position anterior to Jesus’ death? All too 
often, points out Green (p.500), this detail is still interpreted by 
critics (in a decidedly Marcan spirit!) as a portent of the Temple’s 
destruction, an interpretation which Green maintains is contradic¬ 
tory to Luke’s overall Temple theology. Thus, for example, Andrea 
Spatafora can write in his recent book that “the author of the Third 
Gospel clearly indicates the end of the temple in the announce¬ 
ment of the destruction of the sanctuary in the eschatological dis¬ 
course and in the tearing of the veil” (emphasis mine).'^ According 

18 See Green, 496; I am indebted to him for much ofwhat follows. To reduce footnote 
citations, I will make page citations from Green directly in the text. 

19 Andrea Spatafora, From the **TempleofGod”to God as the (Rome: Gregorian 

University Press, 1997), 100. 
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to Green, it is necessary both to account for the changed position of 
the “torn veil” in the narrative, and to do so in a manner consonant 
with “the larger portrayal of the temple in Luke-Acts” (p.503). In¬ 
corporating insights from other authors. Green proposes a synthe¬ 
sis and interpretation which strikes one as satisfying, particularly 
because it attempts to attend carefully to the co-text of Lk 23:45b. 

The darkness of Lk 23:44—45a (reinforced by Lukes addition of 
the genitive absolute tou heliou eklipontos) marks the arrival of the 
“last days” which for Luke were ushered in—not by Jesus’ “Entry to 
Jerusalem” (which only took place at the Last Supper)—but by his 
rejection and execution. This imagery of “portents in the heavens” 
and “the sun turning to darkness” (based on Joel 2:30—31) is explic¬ 
itly eschatologized in Acts 2:17-21 where Luke cites the same text 
(with its co-text in Joel 2:28—32), and adds the pregnant opening 
phrase en tais eschatais hemerais. These “last days” for Luke (and 
Joel) are, more specifically, the “time of the Spirit” when “everyone 
who calls on the name of the Lord [i.e., Jew or Gentile] will be 
saved” (Acts 2:21; Joel 2:32a), in fulfillment of Simeon’s prophecy 
(Lk 2:31—32) in the Nunc Dimittis. 

If the darkness-filled events of Jesus’ death, recounted in Lk 
23:44—49, are indeed the beginning of the eschaton, one might 
scrutinize the text for any intimations of a coming together of Jew 
and Gentile. Green points out how in Mark, when Jesus dies in Mk 
15:37, there ensues an exaggeration of the separation of Jew and 
Gentile. For Jews who reject Jesus, his death leads to the symbolic 
destruction of their holy place when the Temple veil is torn (v.38); 
on the other hand for Gentiles represented by the centurion, Jesus’ 
death opens the possibility of faith in him as a true son of God 
(v.39). One may contrast this Marcan separation of Jew and Gentile 
with Luke’s narrative, where the unjustified death of Jesus unites 
Jew and Gentile by evoking similar (if not ideiitical) reactions. The 
Gentile centurion, representative of the Roman executioners, ex¬ 
claims “this man was innocent” (23:47), while the Jewish crowds 
(who so recently clamored for Jesus’ condemnation in Lk 23:21) 
are convicted of their error and return home “beating their breasts” 
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(a phrase also used to describe the humble tax collector in Lk 
18:13). Both Jew and Gentile reveal by their attitudes the possibil¬ 
ity of their becoming part of what Karris called “reconstituted 
Israel.” 

In order to make it clear that this unity of Jew and Gentile was a 
consequence of Jesus’ death (and because he “intended” to portray 
the Temple as having ongoing “value” for the early church in Acts 
3-5), Luke had to ensure that no hint remained of Mark’s implied 
linkage between Jesus’ death and the destruction of the Jewish 
Temple. Hence, he moved the “tearing of the curtain” (v.45b) to a 
spot prior to Jesus’ dying (v.46b). Why did he not simply remove 
this “disagreeable” Marcan detail from his narrative altogether and 
avoid embarrassment? Here Green’s interpretation becomes (to my 
mind) truly ingenious. Much and all as Luke is generally positive in 
his attitudes toward the Temple, he nonetheless recognizes that: 

the temple functions as a segregating force, symbolizing 
socio-religious demarcations between insider and outsider. 

The time of the temple is not over. It will serve as place of 
prayer and teaching. But it is no longer the center around 
which life is oriented. Rather than serving as the gathering 
point for all peoples under Yahweh [Is 56:7; cf Lk 19:46], it 
has now become the point-of-departure for the mission to all 
peoples}^ 

The Temple must lose its symbolic power as a “segregating force” 
between Jew and non-Jew if they are to be united in their responses 
to Jesus’ death. Hence, Luke symbolically demolishes the “dividing 
wall of hostility” (Eph 2:14) between Gentiles and Jews by narrat¬ 
ing that “the curtain of the temple was torn in two” just before Jesus 
breathes his last. We may now turn to consider how the Lucan Gos¬ 
pel’s portrait of “Temple” is further developed in Acts with a partic¬ 
ular view to investigating whether Green’s interpretation of the 
Temple as “point-of-departure” is valid. 


20 Green, 512; italics added for emphasis. 
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The Temple in Acts: Beyond “Temples Made With Hands’* (Acts 
7:48) 

I have been trying to demonstrate thus far how^ for Luke, the Tem¬ 
ple (already in ruins by his time of writing) is nonetheless a focus of 
continuity and fulfillment, rather than of disruption and abroga¬ 
tion. Assuming that Luke and Acts are the work of a single author, I 
find emblematic of Lukes generally irenic approach the smooth 
manner in which he constructs the transition from one major text 
to the other. Not surprisingly, “Temple” plays a role here as well, 
along with the “prefaces” of both books addressed to a certain 
Theophilus. 

At the conclusion of Luke (24:51-53), the risen Jesus blessed his 
followers and “was parted from them” to return to his Father; they 
“returned to Jerusalem with great joy, and were continually in the 
temple blessing God.” Thus, through use of Temple allusions, 
there is created both an adroit inclusion to conclude the Third 
Gospel, and an effective bridge to the beginning of Acts. The 
Gospel opens with the sequence “Temple,” “descent” (i.e., of Ga¬ 
briel to Zechariah and Mary), and “blessing” (Zechariah’s 
Benedictus at Lk 1:67), and closes—in reverse order—with “bless¬ 
ing,” “ascent,” and “Temple.” Though the Book of Acts opens with 
a brief (if expanded) repetition of the Ascension according to 
Luke’sGospel (Acts 1:6—11, cf Lk24:51), the narrative almost im¬ 
mediately (Acts 1:12) “returns to Jerusalem,” the city of the 
Temple, and is transferred to the Temple itself in Acts 3—5. 

Since I wish to focus on the story of Stephen (Acts 6—7), I shall 
not devote much time to the general subject of the Temple in Acts 
other than to highlight certain observations. First, for the early 
Jewish-Christian community of Jerusalem, the Temple continued 
to play a significant role according to Acts. If remained a place of 
service, worship, sacrifice, teaching, and even of divine revelation; 
Paul, for example, speaking years afterward (in Acts 22:17—21) of 
the events following his conversion, recalls a vision he had in the Je¬ 
rusalem Temple shortly after his return from Damascus. Second, as 
Weinert points out, there existed a “traditional perception of the 
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Temple as a place of refuge (or distance) from the enemies of God 
and his people.”^* We can recall, for instance, how Jesus was evi¬ 
dently “untouchable” by his enemies during his Temple ministry in 
Lk 19:45-21:38. Thus, it represents an ominous departure from 
tradition when, in Acts 4:3, in 5:18,26, and in 21:30, various apos¬ 
tles are actually arrested within the Temple precincts. Third, after 
the death of Stephen when a “severe persecution began against the 
church in Jerusalem” (Acts 8:1), most of the Christians were scat¬ 
tered, an event which (according to Acts) proved providential for 
the future of the infant church since it facilitated the mission to the 
Gentiles and their inclusion in “reconstituted Israel.” From this 
perspective, the Temple had become not so much unimportant as 
inaccessible. However, when Paul returned to Jerusalem from his 
missionary travels, he “purified himself” and “entered the temple” 
(Acts 21:26). 

By the end of Acts, Paul is in Rome under house arrest. It has 
become all too clear that the majority of Jews (at least in the Dias¬ 
pora) are rejecting the message about Jesus, which has now been 
carried (literally and figuratively) from the Temple in Jerusalem to 
“the ends of the earth” (as prophesied by Jesus in Acts 1:8). Paul an¬ 
nounces that henceforth “this salvation of God [is being] sent to 
the Gentiles [who] will listen” (Acts 28:29). But in so doing, he still 
harkens back to the Temple where, centuries before, Isaiah had re¬ 
ceived a vision in which God inveighed against God’s habitually re¬ 
calcitrant people (Is 6:9-10, cf Acts 28:26—27) who, nonetheless, 
would remain the object of his solicitude. It seems that for Luke, 
even as he was completing his writings, the Temple somehow re¬ 
mained the “sign” of God’s loving presence with all his people. 

Focus: Stephen in Acts 6—7 

In completing our assessment of “Temple” in Luke-Acts, we must 
deal with the figure of Stephen and his speech before the Sanhedrin 
as recorded in Acts 6-7. Weinert points out how critics who wish to 
negate Luke’s generally positive assessment of the Temple are 

21 Weinert, “Meaning of the Temple,” 86. 
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inclined to rely on these texts “because [they] represent the closest 
approximation to an explicit critique of the Temple in Luke- 
Acts.”^^ In particular, the interpretation given to Acts 7:44—50 has 
tended to be “Temple-critical,” discerning in it a sharply negative 
comparison between the “tabernacle” {skene [v.44] or skenoma 
[v.46]) on the one hand—symbolizing the dynamic mobility of 
God interacting with his people—and the “Temple” {pikos [v.47]) 
on the other hand typifying the static, “dead” nature of Jewish and 
Judeo-Christian piety. However, in a recent thought-provoking ar¬ 
ticle, Edvin Larsson has proposed an alternative to this “tradi¬ 
tional” exegesis which, if legitimate, would highlight yet another 
instance of Luke being refracted through Marcan or Pauline 
lenses.However, before considering these verses and their co¬ 
texts, we may digress for a moment to look more closely at the 
rather enigmatic figure of Stephen. 

The sitz-im-leben for the emergence of Stephen within the Jeru¬ 
salem community, as least as it is presented by Luke in Acts 6, is a 
controversy between two factions; the Hellenists and the Hebrews 
(6:1). While it is generally assumed that thedatter are Palestinian- 
Jewish Christians, the identity of the former is less clear. Scholars 
have debated whether the Hellenistai were Greek-speaking Jewish 
neo-Christians from the Diaspora or perhaps even from Palestine, 
or (less likely) early Gentile converts to the new faith.^"* For our 
purposes, their exact origin is unimportant. Of greater relevance 
for us is Larssons assessment (pp. 384—85) that the traditions of 
Luke 6—7 (and particularly of Stephens sermon) represent a con- 


22 Weinert, “Luke, Stephen, Temple,” 89. 

23 Edvin Larsson, “Temple-Criticism and the Jewish Heritage: Some Reflexions on 

Acts 6-7,” New Testament Studies (1993) 379-95.1 am indebted to him for most 

of what follows where I will cite page references to his article in the body of my text. 
Larsson acknowledges his own particular debt to Nils Dahfs essay, “The Story of 
Abraham in Luke-Acts,” in Studies in Luke-Acts: Essays Presented in Honor of Paul 
Schubert, ed. Leander E. Keck and J. Louis Martyn (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1966), 142—48. Larsson comments in a footnote (p. 385) that “DahLs stimulating 
essay, strangely enough, has been neglected in studies of Acts, especially with regard 
to the prophecy-fulfillment theme.” 

24 On this whole question, see the summary in Esler, 135-45. 
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fluence of three intertwining strands: a Hellenistic-Jewish account 
of Israels salvation-history; a Christianized version of this account 
(probably emanating from Stephen and his adherents); and Lukes 
own version. Stephen in Acts 6 is one of seven men (anachronisti- 
cally referred to as “deacons” by later tradition) “of good repute, full 
of the Spirit and of wisdom” (6:3), who are selected from among 
the Hellenists to assist with the distribution of food at the daily 
communal meals. 

From Luke’s portrayal of him, Stephen emerges as what Larsson 
refers to as “an imitator Christi”{yp. 383) who parallels Jesus in sev¬ 
eral remarkable ways. First, both Stephen and Jesus experience op¬ 
position from and persecution by the Jewish-religious authorities, 
resulting in their being brought to trial (and executed). At his trial, 
Stephen is falsely accused of “Temple criticism” through preaching 
that Jesus will destroy the Temple; this is reminiscent of the false 
charges brought against Jesus himself according to Mk 14:58, 
charges which Luke omits from his Gospel account but now (seem¬ 
ingly) alludes to here. Second, both refer to the presence of the Son 
of man at God’s right hand: Jesus (Lk 22:69) in the form of a 
prophecy, and Stephen in a vision (Acts 7:55b) which appears as 
the fulfillment of that prophecy. Third, both intercede for their 
persecutors (Acts 7:60, cf Lk 23:46); and fourth, both, as they die, 
commit their spirits to the Lord. Given these similarities between 
Jesus and Stephen, one could wonder whether Luke might not 
depict their respective views of the Temple as coinciding. To see 
whether Luke’s Stephen (like his Jesus) treats the Temple in essen¬ 
tially positive terms (as Larsson contends) will be our next task as 
we proceed to a more detailed consideration of Stephen’s speech 
before the high priest and council (Acts 7:2-53). 

Larsson’s analysis of that speech is based on it;s division into two 
parts. In 7:2-43, we have basically a Hellenistic-Jewish rehearsal of 
the key events of salvation history, focused on the figures of Abra¬ 
ham (w. 2—8), Joseph (w. 9-19), and Moses (w. 20-43). Thereaf¬ 
ter, we come to what Larsson calls the pericope’s “central text,” Acts 
7:44-50, dealing specifically with the Temple, as we saw a moment 
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ago. The speech,Larsson, actually has a third portion, w. 51— 
53, but this is simply the polemical conclusion to Stephens dis¬ 
course in which he rails against the chief priest and elders for their 
persecution of Jesus in defiance of prophecy. Larsson’s key 
exegetical question (p. 385) is whether the salvation history narra¬ 
tive of 7:2-43 “contains elements which are predetermining the 
view of the Temple in the central text, 7:44—50.” 

Of crucial importance for Larsson s understanding of 7:2—43 is 
God’s prophecy to Abraham in vv.6—7 which allows the whole 
speech to be interpreted in a context of “prophecy and fulfill¬ 
ment.”^^ Verse 6 delineates God as foretelling Abraham that his 
posterity will be enslaved in a foreign land (as a consequence of Jo¬ 
seph’s sojourn there, w. 9-16). “But,” continues God as depicted 
by Stephen in verse 7, “1 will judge the nation which they serve, and 
afterward they shall come out [the Moses narrative of vv.l7—43] 
and worship me in this place' (emphasis mine). The latter half of this 
verse is an adaptation of Ex 3:12 where God tells Moses that “when 
you have brought forth the people out of Egypt, you shall serve 
God upon this mountain [Horeb].” The adaptation, however, is 
made to conform with Gen 15:l4,l6b: “I will bring judgment on 
the nation which they serve, and afterward they shall come out... 
and they shall come back here [i.e., to the promised land of 
Canaan].” Thus Luke-Stephen in Acts 7:7 has cleverly changed the 
reference in Ex 3:12 about serving God on Horeb into a foretelling 
of the establishment by Israel of “true worship” in the Holy Land’s 
very center, “this place” (Acts 7:7b), the Temple where Stephen is 
now on trial for his life. Acts 7:2^3 becomes a thematic whole, de¬ 
scribing sojourns by Israel in foreign lands (led by Abraham and 
Joseph-Jacob) which lead inexorably to the Jewish people’s prophe¬ 
sied return to the Holy Land where, despite all resistance to God 
and even apostasy (w. 35^3), they will eventdally engage in God- 
mandated authentic worship. 

How does this prophecy impact upon and condition the “cen¬ 
tral text’ of Stephen’s speech, Acts 7:44—50.^ Traditional interpreta- 


25 See Dahl, 144-48, 
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tions have tended to see “authentic worship” as limited to the “tent 
of witness” or “Tabernacle” {he skene tou martyrioti) which Moses 
constructed in the wilderness (v.44a) according to a heavenly pro¬ 
totype (v.44b) and which was then “brought in” by Joshua when 
Israel entered Canaan (v.45). This tradition continued up until the 
time of David “who found favor with God” (46a) and asked Gods 
permission “to find” {heurein) a renewed skenoma [cognate of 
skene, literally “tent,” translated variously as “dwelling-place” or 
“habitation”] in which the “house of Jacob”^*^ could continue to 
worship (46b). But—continue most “traditional” exegeses—Solo¬ 
mon instead chose to erect an oikos (the Temple) where God could 
not possibly dwell because it was cheiropoietos (vv.47-48), a charac¬ 
teristic generally associated with pagan shrines. This assessment is 
justified in Acts 7:49-50 by quoting Is 66:1-2. 

However, Larsson asks whether this is what the text actually says 
and intends (directing our attention to a more careful examination 
of the grammar of the Greek text). In Acts 7:44-48, we have a 
“string” of four events which deal with the construction or renewal 
of places of Israelite worship (i.e., those builf or maintained by 
Moses, Joshua, David, and Solomon). In the Greek text, the first 
“event” (construction of Moses’ wilderness skene) is joined to the 
second (Joshua’s bringing of Moses’ skene into Canaan), and the 
second to the third (David’s wish to “find” a skenoma) by the con¬ 
junction “kai” (most commonly translated as “and”). On the other 
hand, the text connects “event three” (the desired skenoma of 
David) to the fourth (Solomon’s oikos) by using the particle “deT 
which traditional exegesis has generally read disjunctively (as im¬ 
plying “but”), that is, in a manner which serves to emphasize con¬ 
trast and opposition between what was done by Moses, Joshua, and 
David (as something “positive” on the one hand) and what Solo¬ 
mon did (as something “negative” on the other). 

This interpretation places a lot of “exegetical weight” on reading 
“^/(?”as a disjunction. However, as Larsson (p. 390) points out, the 

26 The critical text of the Greek New Testament (fourth revised edition, 1993) opts here 
for the variant reading ^'to oiko lakob^' over the canonical text’s Theo lakobT 
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particle can also introduce the last of a series “without any connota¬ 
tion of opposition between preceding and subsequent subjects.” If 
this latter reading is correct, then no contrast is intended between 
“tent” and Temple” and one could interpret the “negativity” of 
verse 48 (“the Most High does not dwell in houses made with 
hands”) as applying equally to both the Tabernacle and the Temple. 
In other words, the Temple is not singled out for criticism. And in 
fact, “criticism” here may be a relative term in any event since the 
sentiments expressed in Isaiah 66:1—2 are really no different than 
those which Solomon himself expressed at the dedication of his 
Temple in 1 Kg 8:27: “Heaven and earth cannot contain thee [O 
God]; how much less this house which I have built.” 

Furthermore, continues Larsson, if Luke-Stephen intended to 
make a strong contrast between Moses’ “God-commanded” skene 
tou martyriou and Solomon’s Temple as a quasi-pagan cheiropoietos 
oikos, then surely one might expect to catch glimpses of such a con¬ 
trast in OT texts and later traditions which deal with the tent- 
Temple issue. This seems not to be the case (e.g., 2 Sam 7 or 1 Kgs 
8:14—21); on the contrary, one can even find a Hellenistic-Jewish 
text which depicts the Temple {naos) as a divinely commanded 
“copy of the holy tent [skene hagid\ which thou didst prepare from 
the beginning” (Wis 9:8). Larsson’s overall conclusion is that Acts 
7:47-48 is not to be read as “Temple-critical” at all, but rather as 
the fulfillment of the prophecy to Abraham of 7:7 about God’s es¬ 
tablishing worship “in this place.” This means that, according to 
Luke, the early Jerusalem church, whether Judeo-Christian or Hel¬ 
lenist, continued to view the Temple in an essentially positive 
manner. 

Even though we conclude our rather lengthy treatment of “the 
temple in Luke-Acts” by maintaining that Luke manifests a funda¬ 
mentally positive attitude toward the Jerusalem Temple, we need 
to remember that with the persecution and scattering of most of 
the Jerusalem community after Stephen’s death, the infant church, 
as depicted by Luke, began its expansion from Jerusalem into “all 
Judea and Samaria and to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8). Thus, 
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the Jerusalem Temple (where Stephen was convicted) may be 
viewed as the starting point for the world-wide extension of the au¬ 
thentic service of God, as was suggested earlier by Green. Larsson 
ends his article (which I have used so extensively) by highlighting 
the connection between the speech of Stephen and the overall 
thrust of Luke-Acts. He writes as follows: 

The promise [to Abraham in Acts 7:7], to be sure, pointed to 
Solomon and the building of the temple. But at the same 
time it aimed at something after Solomon. Since the service 
of God was the very center of the promise, it is reasonable that 
the church’s worship of God comes to the fore. It is, in spite of 
its close relation to the temple, not dependent on it. Luke has 
shown this already in the first chapters of Acts. His subse¬ 
quent account of the world-wide mission can be regarded as 
his description of how the true service of God was established 
among peoples living far from Jerusalem and its temple. 

It is in this world-wide perspective that we have to under¬ 
stand the quotation of Isaiah 66:1. ... It sharply expresses a 
conviction, which is common Biblical knowledge: the Most 
High does not dwell in houses made by hands. In this context 
not even cheiropoietois needs to be interpreted as expressing a 
fundamental temple-criticism. It just emphasizes the great 
difference between human achievements and divine 
interventions. 

The real function of the quotation is ... to declare the fulfill¬ 
ment as a going-out.’ God and the mission of his church are 
not bound to the temple, to Jerusalem, to the Holy Land. In 
Luke’s perspective, however, the land of Israel, Jerusalem and 
the temple form the God-ordained basis for his eschatologi¬ 
cal fulfillment, the mission of the church.^^ 

I began my paper by suggesting that for Lnkp and his theology, 
there is a complex inter-relationship between Word and Sign, and 
that my efforts in this paper would ultimately be directed toward 
trying to discover the Word of which “Temple” is a Sign. It is to this 
task that I will turn in my paper s concluding section. 

27 Larsson, 393-94. 
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The Temple in Luke-Acts: Final Synthesis and Reflections 

Based on my studies of the Temple texts of Luke-Acts, and the 
works of diverse commentators and scholars, I am convinced that 
“the Temple” can provide us with a hermeneutical key for entering 
the fascinating realm of Lucan theology and for beginning to un¬ 
lock some of its hidden treasures. Although I have borrowed 
heavily from various authors in what follows, the final synthesis is 
my own, so that its defects must be attributed to my lack of profi¬ 
ciency as a student of the Scriptures and of biblical theology. 

I am also aware that, in ways sometimes conscious, more often 
inadvertent, I may be influenced in the construction of my synthe¬ 
sis by elements from the Byzantine Orthodox tradition in which I 
have been formed, particularly by its liturgical and iconographic 
expressions. Both liturgy and iconography are greatly indebted to 
Luke, which should come as no great surprise. Liturgy and iconog¬ 
raphy are “epiphanies” of the material, sacramental Word, testified 
to in Scripture, who “became flesh” and “pitched his tent amongst 
us {eskenosen en hemirif' (Jn 1:14). Luke shares with John a pro¬ 
foundly “material” (but equally “spiritual”) and “sacramental” ap¬ 
proach to the disclosure of Gods Word which is integral to his 
theological method. It is surely no accident that in the developed 
Christian liturgical calendar (and its concomitant iconographic ex¬ 
pression), five major feasts—^Annunciation, Nativity, Presenta¬ 
tion, Ascension and Pentecost—find their principal scriptural 
bases in Lucan texts, while Lucan canticles—the Benedictus, Mag¬ 
nificat and Nunc Dimittis —form integral parts of the “liturgy of 
the hours.” 

One of the major problematics with which Luke (and the other 
Evangelists) had to deal was the fact that, as they wrote, the Jerusa¬ 
lem Temple—Gods abode in the midst of hif people—had been 
laid desolate by the armies of Rome. It is easy for us to perceive this 
as a “false problem,” because for generations Christians have grown 
used to seeing the figure of Jesus, not the Temple, as the only im¬ 
portant “sign” of God s gracious presence with the People of God. 
However, the Gospel-writers (and their generation) faced a di- 
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lemma not dissimilar to that of the Jewish people during and after 
the Babylonian exile. If the narrative of the events and prophecies 
of Jewish salvation-history—the graphat hagiai of Rom 1:2— 
continued as a narrative for “reconstituted Israel,” then the de¬ 
struction of the Jerusalem Temple, God’s house, must be a theolog¬ 
ical problem for Christians as well as for Jews. 

Within the New Testament, two broad theological “tendencies” 
can be detected which tried to “solve” this problem; elements of 
both can be discerned in most authors. One “tendency” depicts the 
Temple as “set aside” by the coming of Jesus: either its destruction 
has occurred because of the rejection of Jesus by the Jewish leaders; 
or (less vindictively) the Temple and its cultus have been superseded 
by “something greater” (e.g., Christ, the church, or believers). The 
second tendency deals with the Temple more in terms of fulfill¬ 
ment than of abrogation, thereby granting some ongoing 
normativity to a “Temple concept.” The Judeo-Christians (like 
their Jewish compatriots) might be assumed to have “escha- 
tologized” the Temple and hoped for its eventual restoration; of 
this option, the NT canon of scripture has preserved few (if any) 
traces. Most NT authors instead have “spiritualized” the Temple, 
so that the construct “Temple-as-abode-of-God” remains, but the 
locus and expression of this construct lie “outside” or “beyond” the 
Jerusalem Temple. The only NT expositor of this view in a rela¬ 
tively consistent manner, I would maintain, is Luke. 

I would like to propose (and then defend) the hypothesis that 
Lucan “Temple theology” can be interpreted as an extended “Gen¬ 
tile midrash ” on Ezekiel’s vision of the return of the kabod (LXX: 
doxa) to the purified Temple, as recounted in Ezek 43. This idea is 
derived from a 1965 article by Klaus Baltzer which I quoted much 
earlier (notes 3 and 16), and in which, basing himself on Lk 19:28— 
21:38, he suggests that “Jesus and the kabod are connected.” In 
what follows, I shall be trying to explore and develop Baltzer’s ideas 
more fully. 

Before doing so, however, there are certain terminological mat¬ 
ters which require definition and clarification. For purposes of my 
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synthesis, I will accord a loose “functional equivalency” to the fol¬ 
lowing two groups of terms: kabod, shekinah (a post-biblical Ara¬ 
maic concept), doxa\ and ruach {ha-Kodesh), pneuma {to ha^ori) 
and dynamis. I am aware that each has its own unique history and 
meanings within Hebrew or Greek thought. Certain of them 
denote awe and reverence, others strength and power, still others 
proximity and self-disclosure. However, they share a common at¬ 
tempt (out of necessity) to impart “immediacy” to human experi¬ 
ences of a transcendent and holy God beyond time and space, who 
is also encountered in sacred history and daily human life. In other 
words, all of them arose from the need to reconcile the transcen¬ 
dence of the holy God of Israel with that same God’s immanence. 
Without considering these terms to be interchangeable, we may at 
least contend that Luke as a Greek-speaking Gentile would have 
been familiar with their interconnected uses from his reading of 
Hellenistic Jewish and pagan literature, while probably not being 
acquainted to any degree with the increasingly subtle distinction 
between kabod and shekinah?^ 

Michael Ramsey in his discussion of God’s kabod observed that 
“it is significant that the post-exilic literature, while it dwells upon 
the presence of the glory \kabod[ in the ancient tabernacle, no¬ 
where speaks of the glory \kabod\ as present in the contemporary 
post-exilic temple.This accords with later Talmudic tradition 
which held that the shekinah never inhabited the Second Temple. 

28 The Septuagint [LXX] used the Greek doxa to translate the Hebrew kabodvAv^i^y^t 
it occurred in the OT, as well as a whole host of other Hebrew words meaning things 
such as majesty, beauty, and excellence. Doxa also acquired a “semantic field” which 
it shares with skene, understood as “dwelling.” About the same time as the LXX, the 
Aramaic term shekinah appeared in intertestamental Jewish literature, having as one 
of its connotations “resting presence,” a concept close to “dwelling.” When that Ar¬ 
amaic literature was translated by Hellenized Jews, they tended to render shekinah 
by doxa making it virtually synonymous with kabod 'm H^llenistic-Jewish literature. 
Shekinah, understood as “charismatic resting” when applied to “inspired” persons, 
shares meanings with the Hebrew ruach whose usual Greek translation is pneuma. 
Finally, in Lk 1:35, we see that pneuma and dynamis are used in parallel and hence as 
virtual synonyms. 

29 Arthur Michael Ramsey, The Glory of God and the Transfiguration of Christ (Lon¬ 
don: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1967), 18. 
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In Lukes Gospel, the climax of his presentation of the Jerusalem 
Temple is evidently Lk 19:28-48 in which Jesus, seemingly in a 
single “sweeping” movement, descends from the Mount of Olives, 
enters the Temple (presumably by its eastern gate), cleanses it of its 
latter-day abominations (the sellers) and then “occupies” it, teach¬ 
ing in the Temple every day (while returning nightly to the Mount 
of Olives). It seems to me quite reasonable to apprehend here an 
image based upon (or at least consonant with) Ezekiel’s vision of 
the return of the kabod to the Temple as depicted in Ezek 43:1—5. 
“When Jesus enters the Temple or is in the Temple,” comments 
Baltzer, “the Temple is really the Temple.” 

In the language of Ex 40:34—35 and 1 Kg 8:10—13, the 
kabod is closely connected with an “overshadowing” cloud which 
covered the Tabernacle and the Solomonic Temple and filled them 
with the glory of the Lord. A cloud also overshadowed {epeskiazen) 
the mount of the Transfiguration (Lk 9:28-36 and parallels); alone 
of the three Synoptic Gospel-writers, Luke in 9:32b mentions spe¬ 
cifically the presence of Jesus’ glory {doxd), a glory which would 
soon be manifest differently when he would “atcomplish his depar¬ 
ture in Jerusalem” (9:31). It is imagery of this kind which imparts 
such great significance to Gabriel’s statement to Mary in Lk 1:35 
that “the Holy Spirit {pneuma hagion) will come upon you and the 
power {dynamis) of the Most High will overshadow {episktaset) 
you.” Like the Tabernacle and the Temple and the mount of Trans¬ 
figuration, Mary was to be “covered” by God’s spirit and power, so 
that her womb would be “filled” by the glory of the Holy One. 

After Jesus died and was raised, he “led [his disciples] out as far as 
Bethany” (Lk 24:50). Back on the Mount of Olives for the last 
time, Jesus was parted from them in a scene described more fully in 
Acts 1:9-l 1. Once more a cloud was present, only this time it took 
Jesus out of the disciples’ sight. Two men in white robes appeared, 
reminiscent of the two glorified prophets, Moses and Elijah, who 
stood with Jesus on the mount of Transfiguration, and the “two 
men in dazzling clothes” (Lk 24:4) who suddenly stood in the 
Empty Tomb. Before ascending, Jesus promised his followers that 
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they would “receive power {dynamis) when the Holy Spirit {to 
hagion pneumd) has come upon you” (Acts 1:8). Thus, the infant 
church (and “all flesh” according to Acts 2:17) were to be “covered” 
and “filled” by Gods Spirit (Acts 2:4) as Mary had been at the An¬ 
nunciation, and as the Tabernacle and Temple had been before her. 

In this power, beginning from Jerusalem the Temple-city (Lk 
24:47b), the church would go forth beyond the Temple to become 
witnesses “in Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria and to the ends of 
the earth” (Acts 1:8). Far into the distant future, there stretched the 
hope that, yet again, the kabod'woxAd. return with the glorified and 
ascended Jesus (Acts 1:11b). For now, “it” had passed with him 
into the heavenly realm and could only be glimpsed in visions like 
that of Stephen (Acts 7:55) or Paul (Acts 26:13—15). 

In order to sketch what I envisage as a Lucan “Temple theology,” 
I will attempt to schematize (and summarize) the foregoing narra¬ 
tives and allusions by using very mythological language and envis¬ 
aging a sort of “cosmic liturgy”: a series of “descents” and “ascents” 
between a “heavenly realm” and an “earthly realm” involving “the 
Kabod” [without italics!] {shekinah, doxa, “^ory”) and “the Spirit” 
{ruach, pneuma, dynamis). In a first movement, the Spirit over¬ 
shadows Mary and the exiled Kabod descends to Marys womb; 
here the Spirit sends the Kabod “into” Mary who becomes the 
Temple. The “identity” of the Kabod-Jesus is revealed on the 
mount of Transfiguration where his forthcoming “departure in Je¬ 
rusalem” is spoken of. Jesus then sets off toward Jerusalem where, 
coming from the Mount of Olives, he enters, cleanses, and occu¬ 
pies the Temple; here, the Jerusalem temple becomes truly “the 
Temple” when the Kabod-Jesus returns from “exile.” Jesus is then 
rejected, arrested, tried, and crucified. Jesus (and with him the 
Kabod) is about to “depart” for the first time; the Temple curtain is 
torn, Jesus commits his Spirit into the FatheTs hands and dies (a 
“mini-ascent”). The crucified Jesus is resurrected by God, presum¬ 
ably through the agency of the Spirit. The glorified Risen Christ 
(i.e., Jesus “permeated” by the Kabod) commissions the disciples to 
be witnesses, promises the coming of the Spirit, and departs for the 
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second and final time (his “maxi-ascent”) from the Mount of 
Olives. He ascends to his Father in heaven where Stephen in a 
vision later glimpses the Kabod and Jesus “at the right hand of 
God.” 

More importantly, from heaven (presumably) the Spirit de¬ 
scends on Pentecost and is “poured out upon all flesh”; in this 
movement, it is as though the Kabod is sending the Spirit, a reversal 
of the Annunciation to Mary. From Jerusalem, city of the Temple, 
the witness to Jesus is to spread to the “ends of the earth” to include 
Jews and Gentiles. Now in a very real sense, “Humanity” is becom¬ 
ing the Temple. To this “Temple” is promised the future return of 
the glorified Jesus-Kabod who at the Parousia “will come in the 
same way as you saw him go into heaven” (Acts T. 11 b) and will 
dwell in the midst of his “truest Temple,” the Spirit-filled human 
race. 

To conclude, we may return to the “Word-Sign” construct with 
which I began this paper, and try to discern what is “the Word” we 
may hear from Luke through “the Sign” of the Temple. Put very 
simply, “the Temple” is ultimately God’s Sign, his assurance to us, 
that God is willing and able to dwell in the midst of humanity. This 
is perhaps very close to the Johannine idea of “the Word” who 
pitches a tent and “dwells among us” (Jn 1:14). In a very real sense, 
1 would affirm, the Temple is the “Sign of Emmanuel”—God is 
with us. 
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Introspection in the Ancient 
Mediterranean World 

Taking A Closer Look 


Daniel F. Stramara, Jr. 

In Portraits ofPaul: An Archaeology of Ancient Personality ,' Malina 
and his co-author, Neyrey, cogently set forth how ancient Mediter¬ 
ranean persons perceived themselves and the world in which they 
lived. Such a perception stands in marked contrast to how a person 
of twentieth century western civilization—especially a North 
American—experiences self and others. Malina reiterates the posi¬ 
tion he propounded in earlier works, namely that the ancient Med¬ 
iterranean person was socially embedded, lacked modern 
individuality, and did not operate out of a psychological perspec¬ 
tive whatsoever.^ 

Malina does the scholarly world a great service by mustering to¬ 
gether a vast array of texts which substantiate the use of physio¬ 
gnomies as a means of character assessment. I believe, however, 
that he is overstating the case when concluding, “Mediterranean 
persons past and present are anti-introspective and simply not psy¬ 
chologically minded at all.”^ 

Regarding human actions and personalities, Malina likewise de¬ 
clares that “there was no reason to ascribe anything to personal and 


1 Bruce J. Malina and Jerome H. Neyrey, Portraits of Paul: An Archaeology of Ancient 
Personality (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Know Press^ 1996). 

2 See Bruce J. Malina, “Pain, Power, and Personhood; Ascetic Behavior in the An¬ 
cient Mediterranean,” in Asceticism, eds. Vincent L. Wimbush and Richard 
Valantasis (New York: Oxford University Press, 1995), 162-77, especially page 
164; and “Is There a Circum-Mediterranean Person? Looking for Stereotypes,” 
Biblical Theology Bulletin 22 (1992) 66-87. 

3 Malina, Portraits of Pau\, 185- See also pages 156 and 186—87. 
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unique individual, psychological motives or introspectively gener¬ 
ated reasons and motivations.”'^ 

Malinas thesis is concisely presented in one of his previous 
articles. 

It is well known that the history of the concept of self in the 
Mediterranean world began by equating self with physical 
being. People assessed themselves and others in non-intro- 
spective and non-psychological ways. Demons and spirits 
made do for internal impulses, insights, drives, and the like. It 
was only gradually that the nonphysical dimensions emerged 
(see Malina 1989,1992; Valantasis 1992). Recent history, on 
the other hand, has witnessed an escalation and expansion of 
inner, nonphysical attributes of the self. Modern Western 
psychology, popular and professional, has come to regard the 
inner self as vast, stable, unique, important, and difficult to 
know; and we presume that it contains thoughts, feelings, in¬ 
tentions, personality traits, latent talents and capabilities, 
wellsprings of creativity, key ingredients to personal fulfill¬ 
ment, and the solutions to many of life’s problems. The very 
notion that a person can look inside the^elf to find the solu¬ 
tion to a dilemma would be regarded as absurd in cultures 
that do not share our perception of the inner self (see 
Baumeister 1991:3-4). In fact, what was typical of the an¬ 
cient Mediterranean was that it was anti-introspective, not 
psychologically minded at all.^ 

This excerpt provides the reader with Malinas sociological plat¬ 
form. The same basic conclusions can be drawn from the earlier 
seminal work by Taylor, Sources ofthe Self: The Making of the Mod¬ 
ern Identity^ I will provide a brief critique ofTaylor s work below. 


4 Malina, Portraits of Pauly 175. 

5 Malina, “Pain, Power, and Personhood,” 164. Malina does very litde paraphrasing 
of Baumeister’s remarks, which incidentally, were not made in reference to ancient 
psychology. 

6 See Charles Taylor, Sources of the Self The Making of the Modem Identity (Cam¬ 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1989). Taylor analyzes Plato and then jumps to 
Augustine. The possible conclusions to be drawn from such a methodology will be 
discussed later. 
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While one can easily become embroiled in describing and defin¬ 
ing various ancient psychologies, in this article I will limit myself to 
investigating the question: Were the ancient Mediterraneans, in 
fact, “anti-introspective?” Such a declaration is quite bold and 
ironic; generally, if one is anti-, one is opposed to something al¬ 
ready in existence. The designation “anti-introspective” appears 
unwittingly to undermine Malina’s claims; “non-introspective” 
might more aptly describe his contentions. Nevertheless, he em¬ 
ployed the term “anti-introspective” several times in his 1992 arti¬ 
cle, “Is there a Circum-Mediterranean Person? Looking for Stereo¬ 
types,” and in his book. Portraits of Paul (1996). Malina argues that 
the ancients classified humans according to nature and ethnic 
background while employing physiognomies in their appraisals of 
one another. Exterior signs helped one to categorize another 
human being. I do not take issue with this admittedly historical 
perspective. 

However, on three accounts I object to Malina’s subsequent con¬ 
clusion that the ancient Mediterraneans were thus anti-introspec¬ 
tive: 1) Utilizing exterior physical signs for stereotypical classifica¬ 
tion does not preclude the possibility of a concomitant means of 
assessing people according to their interior psychological constitu¬ 
tion; 2) A brief survey of ancient literature bears striking testimony 
to the very practice of introspection; and 3) The linguistic evidence 
for various terms and phrases used for this mental regimen is in¬ 
controvertible. Thus the purpose of this article is to review such 
primary historical texts so as to counterbalance and complement 
those attesting to physiognomies. 

In this article, following the etymological meaning, introspec¬ 
tion will be understood in its most basic sense, looking within: a 
mental gazing within to a non-physical interiority.^ I will neither 

7 Admittedly, the very notion of interiority begs the question. I plan to write an article 
specifically addressing the historical existence of a psychological interiority in the 
ancient Mediterranean. Nevertheless, the primary texts which will be reviewed in 
this article will sufficiently attest to the historical notion of an emotional and mental 
interior within the human being. 
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attempt to catalogue or to analy2e various introspective practices in 
the ancient Mediterranean world, nor to compare these with 
modern theories; I leave this work to others. My agenda is quite 
simple: to substantiate that psychological introspection was opera¬ 
tive during the period in question. 

In Portraits of Paul, Malina focuses on human personality in the 
first century AD. Nevertheless, he employs the phrase “ancient 
Mediterranean world” and “ancient Mediterranean person” with¬ 
out clearly delimiting which time period he has in mind.® His 
citing of authors before the first century AD is understandable, but 
when he concomitantly utilizes various authors from the second 
through fourth centuries AD to substantiate his position, this mud¬ 
dles the historical period and perspective in question.^ Conse¬ 
quently, in this article I believe it is necessary to cover the fourth 
century BC through the fourth century AD so as to address this 
“anti-introspective” allegation. To accomplish this, I will sum¬ 
marily canvass in chronological fashion the literature produced by 
numerous authors in three primary cultures:'*^ Greek, Latin, and 
Semitic. This will provide a broad and sound methodological basis 
for making a generalization. By focusing upon the ancient practice 
of introspection, however, I in no way wish to deny or to detract 


8 Malina cites Galen, Epictetus, Pollux and Clement of Alexandria who are from the 
second century; Philostratus is from the third, and Ammianus Marcellinus and the 
anonymous text Dephysiognomonia liber (both relied upon heavily for establishing 
physiognomic perspectives) hail from the fourth century. 

9 The same breadth of centuries and authors were marshaled in his arguments pre¬ 
sented in his “Is there a Circum-Mediterranean Person?” 

10 I am utilizing the following working definition for “culture” as found in the 1973 
edition of the Random House Dictionary: “the sum total of ways of living built up 
by a group of human beings and transmitted from one generation to another.” I will 
understand this as basically expressed through linguistic nodes of thought. Malina 
never delimited what he meant by culture, thus I am considering it in a broad sense. 
In the Mediterranean world the three primary cultures (Greek, Latin, and Semitic) 
influenced one another; there are no clear lines of demarcation. For example, even 
though Philo and Paul wrote in Greek, I catalogue them as representative of the Se¬ 
mitic perspective, the Hebraic (albeit hellenized) world-view. Admittedly, other 
cultural expressions existed beside the Greek, Latin and Semitic, but these three are 
significantly illustrative to make my point. 
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from the historical use of physiognomies and exterior means of as¬ 
sessment.’ ‘ Nor am I trying to argue that the ancients were as sub¬ 
jectively introspective as the present-day Westerner is.'^ I merely 
wish to evince the historical practice and promotion of introspec¬ 
tion in the ancient Mediterranean. Unfortunately, due to the con¬ 
straints of writing such a comprehensive article, I cannot unpack 
the various meanings and developments among authors. My prem¬ 
ise is that terminology did not mean the same for each author and 
that there were indeed historical developments. Notwithstanding, 
a general psychological perspective of interiority and mental 
spatialization can be documented and substantiated. I submit that 
Malinas appraisal needs to be significantly qualified. The ancient 
Mediterranean person was more complex than he portrays; there 
was an exterior as well as an interior dimension. 

The Greek Mindset 

The ancient Greek philosophers are renowned for pondering 
being, nature and mind. The watershed for advancement in inves¬ 
tigation was Socrates (399 BC), thanks to his dialectical approach. 
Hyland analyzes Plato’s Charmides and concludes that self-knowl¬ 
edge for Socrates (and Plato 347 BC) is actually self-examination.*^ 
This becomes apparent when Socrates is aware of his own sexual 
feelings when seeing inside Charmides’ cloak. The development 
between self-knowledge and introspective self-examination is a 
logical one.'^ Socrates adjures Charmides, “Attend more closely 
and look into yourself {iiaXXou npoaexoit' rdv uovu Kai els' 
aeavTOV efifiXeipas')', reflect on the quality that is given you by 


11 I agree with Malma that the ancient Mediterraneans knew one another 
“sociologistically” (Malma 1992) 

12 They most definitely were not individualistic, but sociillly constructed and ethni¬ 
cally embedded 

13 See Drew A Hyland, The Virtue of Philosophy An Interpretation ofPlato*s Charmides 
(Athens, OH Ohio University Press, 1981) 

14 See Plato, Charmides 155C-E 

15 See Plato, PhaedrusA, 229E-230A and 14,237C-238A for an introspective exami¬ 
nation of desires 
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the presence of temperance.” Socrates then relates, “He paused a 
little, and after a quite manly effort of self-examination {jrpds’ 
eavTOu SLaaKeipdpei^os), Charmides responded.”*^ The reflex¬ 
ive nature of this inward-looking action is unmistakable in the 
Greek. The persons thoughts and qualities are the interior object 
of the subject s introspection. Elsewhere Plato, via Socrates, argued 
that “know thyself” means to know not the externals, but ones 
own soul. Eventually one discovers the divine within. 

Furthermore, Plato presented Socrates as teaching that the 
speaker must adapt his oration to the various personalities of his 
local listeners. “He who is to be a rhetorician must know the vari¬ 
ous forms of soul. Now they are so and so many and of such and 
such kinds, wherefore men also are of different kinds: these we 
must classify.”'^ This classification is not according to 
physiognomies but psychological dispositions. 

Taylor, however, comes to a different conclusion regarding 
Plato.He contends that Plato did not use “inner and outer” lan¬ 
guage to convey moral and psychological transformation. How 
does Taylor arrive at such an appraisal? By Ikniting his analysis of 
Plato’s theory of self-mastery to that found in the Republic^ 
Taylor does not take into account the rest of Plato’s works or those 
attributed to him. The texts I have cited above were overlooked. In 
fact, Taylor concedes in a note that “inside” and “inward” are used 


16 Plato, Charmides 160D—E, trans. W. R. M. Lamb, Loeb Classical Library: Plato 
V7/7 (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927), 33. 

17 See Phto, Alcihiades I 130A-E. 

18 See Plato, Phaedrus 33, 253A. 

19 Plato, Phaedrus 56,271D, trans. Harold North Fowler, Loeb Classical Library: Plato 
I (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1960), 553- Also see Phaedrus 62, 
277B-C. 

20 See Taylor, Sources of Self, 115-26. 

21 Personally, I find it very problematic to make generalizations about an author’s po¬ 
sition based upon an analysis which does not include all of the author’s primary 
texts. I disagree with Taylor’s methodology. In his book he next leaps over interven¬ 
ing centuries to an appraisal of Augustine, thus laying the emergence of interior sub¬ 
jectivity at Augsutine’s feet. I do not believe Taylor’s comment on page 129 n. 4 
suffices to make such a chronological and methodological jump. The presentation 
can easily be misconstrued. 
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in the Republic and that one text “foreshadows Augustine and 
comes close to a usage familiar today. By usage he means the lan¬ 
guage of psychological interiority. 

Such a perspective was not lost upon Plato’s successor. When 
studying the soul, Aristotle (322 BC) himself presented an intro¬ 
spective analysis of thought processes.^^ Thus the three great pillars 
of Greek philosophy were familiar with some form of introspec¬ 
tion. Each would have understood it in his own way. 

The Delphic injunction, “Know thyself,” eventually took on an 
introspective direction. For the Stoic Epictetus (AD 130), it meant 
to interrogate one’s inner daimon, or genius.^'* Likewise, introspec¬ 
tion took on a psychological hue. Epictetus remarked, “Turn your 
thoughts upon yourselves, find out the kind of preconceived 
ideas which you have {emaTpeipare avroL eavTovg, 
Karapadere rag TTpoAijibeig dg For this Stoic, in¬ 

trospection aided one in discovering hidden agendas and attitudes 
of which one might not have been cognizant before. Understand¬ 
ably, Epictetus applied this psychological method of personal in¬ 
ventory as a means of both scrutinizing and improving one’s moral 
conduct.^*^ 

The middle Platonist, Albinus {ca. AD 150) depicted the Divine 
Intelligence as looking within and reflexively knowing itself.The 
great physician Galen {ca. AD 200) interpolated the oracle of 
Delphi in the light of the Pythagorean exercise of examining one’s 
conscience^® and recommended this exercise.^^ Plotinus {ca. AD 


22 See Taylor, Sources ofSelfy 121 n.7 and Republtca 40ID, 443D and 589A-B. 

23 See Aristotle, De antma 3.4 429b-430a. 

24 See Epictetus, Dtssertattones ab Arnano dtgestae 3.22.53. 

25 Epictetus, Dtssertattones ab Arrtano dtgestae 3.22.39, trans. W, A. Oldfather, Loeb 
ClasstcalLtbrary: Eptctetus wo\. 1 (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926), 145. 

26 See Epictetus, Encheirtdton 10, ed. W. A. Oldfather, ^Loeb Classtcal Ltbrary: 
Epictetus MoV 2 (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1926), 491. 

27 See Albinus, Epitome 10.3. 

28 Pythagoras {ca. 530 BC) advocated the examination of one’s conscience. His disci¬ 
ples continued this practice; see La vie dePythagorede DtogeneLaerce^ trans. Armand 
Delatte (New York: Arno Press, 1979), 196. lamblichus, in his Life of Pythagoras 
20-21 records the psychological exercises and examination in which the Pythagore- 
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270) developed the introspective perspective which he inherited. 
Arnou assembles and comments upon several passages in Plotinus 
which refer to introspection.^^ The following principle is applied 
throughout the Enneads^ “The soul must let go of all outward 
things and turn altogether to what is within.By looking inward, 
one comes to know the souls inner beauty.^^ Plotinus expounded, 

And what does this inner sight see? ... How can you see the 
sort of beauty a good soul has? Go back into yourself and 
look; and if you do not yet see yourself beautiful, then, just as 
someone making a statue which has to be beautiful cuts away 
here and polishes there and makes one part smooth and clears 
another till he has given his statue a beautiful face, so you too 
must cut away excess and straighten the crooked and clear the 
dark and make it bright, and never stop “working on your 
statue” [Plato Phaedrus 252d7] till the divine glory of virtue 
shines out on you, till you see “self-mastery enthroned upon 
its holy seat” [Plato Phaedrus 254b7]. If you have become 
this, and see it, and are at home with yourself in purity, with 
nothing hindering you from becoming in this way one, with 
no inward mixture of anything else, buTwholly yourself, 
nothing but true light, not measured by dimensions, or 
bounded by shape into littleness, or expanded to size by un¬ 
boundedness, but everywhere unmeasured, because greater 
than all measure and superior to all quantity; when you see 
that you have become this, then you have become sight; you 
can trust yourself then.^^ 


ans engaged; see Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, The Pythagorean Source Book and Library: 
An Anthology of Ancient Writings Which Relate to Pythagoras and Pythagorean Philos¬ 
ophy (Grand Rapids, MI: Phanes Press, 1987), 81-82. 

29 See Galen, Peripsuchespathon 6.18 and the comments by Pierre Courcelle, Connais- 
toi toi-memey vol. 1 (Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1974), 52. 

30 See Rene Arnou, Le dhir de Dieu dans la philosophie de Plotin (Rome: Universita 
Gregoriana, 1967), 46,168, 193—20 Land 245-46. Such introspection leads to an 
encounter with God. 

31 Plotinus, Enneades 6.9.7y trans. A. H. Armstrong, Loeb Classical Library: Plotinus 1 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1988), 329. 

32 See Plotinus, Enneades 5.8.2.35-43. 

33 Plotinus, Enneades 1.6.9, Loeb 1:258-60; Armstrong 259-61. 
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In this fashion, Plotinus articulated a process of self-improvement 
via introspection. One can better oneself and come to inner har¬ 
mony. For Plotinus, this can be found ultimately only in the One. 
In autobiographical fashion he recounted. 

Often I have woken up out of the body to my self and have 
entered into myself, going out from all other things; I have 
seen a beauty wonderfully great and felt assurance that then 
most of all I belonged to the better part; I have actually lived 
the best life and come to identity with the divine; and set firm 
in it I have come to that supreme actuality, setting myself 
above all else in the realm of Intellect.^'^ 

Unfortunately, in Sources of the Self, Taylor does not present any 
analysis of Plotinian thought and relegates Plotinus’ “language of 
inwardness” to one line in an endnote.^^ 

Demonstrably, there is a personal and interior subjectivity oper¬ 
ative in Plotinus’ conception of reality. Future generations of Neo- 
platonists were well acquainted with such a psychological under¬ 
standing and introspective penchant. Porphyry {ca. AD 304) wrote 
a commentary on ‘Know thyself’ in which he endorsed introspec¬ 
tion and the soul’s concentrating upon itself.Concerning the 
Delphic oracle, Wilkins concludes, “The Neo-Platonists con¬ 
strued the God’s command to mean a knowledge of the psycholog¬ 
ical analysis of the soul into its various faculties and functions. 

Christians, immersed in this historical milieu, likewise advo¬ 
cated the Stoic and Neo-platonic introspective method. In several 
of his works, Origen (AD 254) recommended the examination of 
one’s conscience to bring one closer to God.^® He devoted a section 
of his Commentaries on the Song of Songs to exploring what self- 
knowledge really means. At one point he remarked, “Such a soul 


34 Plotinus, Enneades 4.8.1; Armstrong 397. 

35 See Taylor, Sources of the Self 129 n 4. 

36 See Courcelle, Connais-toi toi-memey 87-90. 

37 Eliza Gregory Wilkins, “Know Thyself’ in Greek and Latin Literature (Chicago: 
University of Chicago, 1917), 70. 

38 See Origen, In leremiam 20.19.9, In Canticum canticorum 2.8, In Leviticus 9.7 and 
In Numeros 12.3. 
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will take stock of her mental processes.”^^ Louth, agreeing with 
Harl, notes that Origen’s spiritual journey comprises a “prelimi¬ 
nary stage in ones interior development” which concludes with an 
“inspective contemplation” of “the things that are not seen,” 
namely God through the Logos.'*® Gregory Thaumaturgos {ca. AD 
270), one of Origens students, explicitly commented on ‘Know 
thyself,’ stating that it is most proper for the soul “to be turned to¬ 
wards its own interior life.”'** He also affirmed the correlation be¬ 
tween introspection and union with God through the image of 
God which resides within: “The soul studies to see itself as in a 
mirror, and likewise mirrors the Divine Mind in itself. 

It is no wonder then that the Cappadocians, indebted to 
Origen’s theology through Gregory the apostle to Cappadocia, 
take up the theme. Basil (AD 379) composed a treatise entitled 
“Give Heed to Thyself” in which he pondered the various pro¬ 
cesses of the mind and memory. Commenting on Deuteronomy 
15:9 he said, “It remains, therefore, to interpret the precept as refer¬ 
ring to a mental action. ‘Give heed to thyself’—that is, examine 
yourself from all angles. Keep the eye of your soul sleeplessly on 
guard. ”'*^ Elsewhere, Basil noted that the exterior eye is quick to 
recognize the faults in others, but the interior eye is slow to take up 
self-knowledge and see one’s own imperfections.'*'* Ultimately, in¬ 
trospection enables one to approach God.'*^ 


39 Ongen, In Canticum Canttcorum 2.5, GCS 33:144; trans. R. P. Lawson, Ancient 
Christian Writers, volume 26 (New York: Newman Press, 1956), 132. 

40 Andrew Louth, The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1981), 59 and 58. He likewise provides an informative analysis of the role of 
introspection in Plotinus; see pages 36-51. 

41 Gregory Thaumaturgos, In Ongenem oratw panegynca 11.140, SC 148:152; my 
translation: euSou npdg eavrfjp aTrearpappei^rji^. 

42 Gregory Thaumaturgos, In Ongenem oratio panegynca 11, SC 148:154; my trans¬ 
lation: avrfjg rfj^ eaurfiu ojanep eu Karonfpq). Also see SC 148:144 &: 

154 (9.119 & 11.142). 

43 Basil, Attende tibi ipsi 2, Stig Y. Yudberg, Lhomdie de Basile de Cesaree sur le mot 

“Observe-toi (Stockholm: Almquist & Wiksell, 1962), 26; trans. Monica 

Wagner, The Fathers of the Church, volume 9 (New York: Fathers of the Church, 
1950), 434. 

44 See Basil, In hexaemeron 9.6. 
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The Christian philosopher, Gregory of Nyssa {ca. AD 395), also 
employed introspection.'^^ He remarked, “Our nature is conceived 
as twofold, according to the apostolic teaching, made up of the visi¬ 
ble man and the hidden man.”^^ Gregory referred to the inner 
person several times.'^® For him, this is primary. The external sur¬ 
roundings, such as those visited on pilgrimage, will have no effect 
upon the soul as long as “the inward person is full of evil 
thoughts.Thus one must be focused on both self and God; “It is 
necessary to look to Him always and to examine the interior part of 
the soul,”^° wherein “elements at variance” causing a civil war, need 
to be pacified.^^ For Gregory, the spiritual journey is an interior 
one involving psychological elements.^^ Like the Stoics, he advised 
to look within one’s conscience. With psychological perspicuity 
he observed, “The disease of envy and hypocrisy is cherished se¬ 
cretly in the depth of the heart, like a hidden fire, while externally 
everything is made to look deceptively like friendship.”^'^ Here a 

45 See Basil, Epistula 2.2.50-71. 

46 For introspection and other psychological practices of Gregory of Nyssa set in his¬ 
torical context, see my dissertation “Unmasking the Meaning /Jpdcrct^TroK* Prosopon 
as Person in the Works of Gregory of Nyssa” (Ph.D. diss.. Saint Louis University, 
1996). 

47 Gregory of Nyssa, De hominis opificio 29.2, trans. H. A. Wilson, On the Making of 
Man, Nicene and Post^Nicene Fathers, Second Series, vol. 5 (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1979), 421. See also De virginitatelOA, 
GNO 8.1 324,22-325,2. 

48 See De instituto Christiano, GNO 8.1 59,11; Deperfectione, GNO 8.1 183,10; De 
virginitate 23.7, GNO 8.1 342,7; In sanctum Pascha, GNO 9 267,22; In Canticum 
Canticorum 1, GNO 6 21,16 znA AdAblabium, GNO 3.1 37,2. 

49 Gregory of Nyssa, Epistula 2.17, GNO 8.2 18,13-17; my translation: 6/ Se nXrjprj 

Toi' iaco dj/Opajiroiy AoyLapcoi^ nourfpQu. 

50 Gregory of Nyssa, De instituto Christiano, GNO 8.1 75,3-4, trans. Virginia Woods 
Callahan, On the Christian Mode of Life, Fathers of the Church, vol. 58, (Washing¬ 
ton, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 1967), 149-50. 

51 See Gregory of Nyssa, Deperfectione, GNO 8.1 184,8-2P, FC 58:102-03. 

52 See Gregory of Nyssa, De virginitate 12.3, GNO 8.1 301,4-16; FC 58:45. 

53 See Gregory of Nyssa, De oratione dominica 4, GNO 7.2 56,9-11; ACW 18:68 and 
In Canticum Canticorum 3, GNO 6 98,8-12; McCambley 87. 

54 Gregory of Nyssa, De beatitudinibus 7, GNO 7.2 157,8-12; trans. Fiilda C. Graef, 
The Beatitudes, Ancient Christian Writers, vol. 18 (New York: Newman Press, 
1954), 162. 
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psychological persona’ masks the inner psychological state holding 
its province deep within the heart.However, at times, words 
betray hidden thoughts and feelings. “Speaking in this way or that 
is not the cause of the thought within us; but the hidden concep¬ 
tion of the heart supplies the motive for such and such words. 
Thus “the soul’s attitude, exactly as it is, is seen by the one who 
looks into the secret parts.”^^ Only introspection can reveal what 
lies buried in the soul’s depths, revealing hidden motivations. Such 
historical evidence contradicts Malina’s claims that ancient Medi¬ 
terranean persons were void of introspective psychological motiva¬ 
tions. Gregory of Nyssa’s introspective attitude is psychologically 
subjective and a form of self-analysis. 

Yet Gregory did not endorse this mental program for the sake of 
mere psychological gymnastics nor to promote solipsism; it had a 
moral and spiritual agenda attached to it. Like the prodigal son, the 
repentant person must “enter into himself”^® Commenting on 
Jesus’ words that “from within proceed evil thoughts,” Gregory 
challenged his congregation to reflect on “the interior movements 
of the soul.”^^ Arguably, such a practice was-common among the 
people of Cappadocia. One final quote illustrates the mindset 
among some Greek Church thinkers. Gregory adjured. 

Our greatest protection is self-knowledge, and to avoid the 
delusion that we are seeing ourselves when we are in reality 
looking at something else. This is what happens to those who 
do not scrutinize themselves. What they see is strength, 
beauty, reputation, political power, abundant wealth, pomp, 
self-importance, bodily stature, a certain grace of form or the 

55 See Gregory of Nyssa, 1.37, GNO 1 182,24—27; AD1.40,GNO 

215,6-8 and Contra Eunomtum 2 (CE 13), 304,26—28. 

56 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunommm 1.37, GNO 1 182,24-27; NPNF 2.5:85. 

57 Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomtum 1.37, GNO 1 183,14-15; trans. Stuart 
George Hall, Contra Eunomtum I tn El 'Contra Eunomtum F en la produccton 
Itteraria de Gregorto de Ntsa, VI Coloquto Internactonal sobre Gregorio de Ntsa 
(Pamplona, Spam: Ediciones Umversidad de Navarra, 1988), 114. 

58 See Gregory of Nyssa, De oratione domimca 2, GNO 7.2 27,6. 

59 Gregory of Nyssa, De oratione domtnica 5, GNO 7.2 68,14-15. See also De vita 
Moysts 2 20S, GNO 7 1 106,1. 
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like, and they think that this is what they are. Such persons 
make very poor guardians of themselves: because of their ab¬ 
sorption in something else, they overlook what is their own 
and leave it unguarded. How can a person protect what he 
does not know? The most secure protection for our treasure is 
to know ourselves: each one must know himself as he is, and 
distinguish himself from all that is not he, that he may not 
unconsciously be protecting something else instead of him- 
self.<^« 


Gregory warned against being beguiled by externals; these are su¬ 
perficial and do not constitute one’s true identity. 

Contrary to Malina’s (and Taylor’s) contentions, the ancient 
Greeks were indeed introspective to varying degrees and appreci¬ 
ated some form of psychological subjectivity. Furthermore, it bears 
noting that they recognized a psychological individuality as well.^' 
Rist convincingly argues that the Stoic term hegemonikon should 
be understood as ‘personality’ rather than rationality.*^^ Each 
person was unique because of his moral character. Likewise 
Plotinus remarked, “It is necessary that each individual preserve his 
identity, that our deeds and thoughts be our own, that each man’s 
deeds, be they good or evil, find their source in himself.”*"^ Origen 
also highlighted the individualizing qualities of a person’s soul and 
specific identity. 

Now a name is a designation that sums up and describes the 
particular quality of the one named. For example, Paul the 
Apostle has a certain quality all his own, both of soul by 
which he is what he is, and of mind by which he can contem- 


60 Gregory of Nyssa, In Canticum Canticorum 2, GNO 6 63,18-64,8; trans. Herbert 
Musurillo, From Glory to Glory: Textsfrom Gregory of Nyssa's Mystical Writings (New 
York: Charles Scribner s Sons, 1961), 159-60. 

61 See chapter three, section three of my dissertation wheifein ancient Greek individu¬ 
ality is explored. 

62 See John M. Rist, Stoic Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1969), 
24-25 and 220. 

63 Plotinus, Enneades 3.1.4; as trans. Richard Alfred Norris, Manhood and Christ: A 
Study in the Christology of Theodore ofMopsuestia (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963), 

42-43. 
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plate certain things, and of body by which he is a certain way. 

Thus, the special character of these qualities, which is incom¬ 
patible with anyone else, is indicated by the name ‘Paul’: for 
no one else is exactly like Paul in these respects. But in the case 
of human beings, since their individuating qualities are sub¬ 
ject to change, their names are rightly changed.^'^ 

Origen considered each human person to be psychologically 
unique. Basil followed suit.^^ According to Gregory of Nyssa, 
human persons are distinguished from each other by their individ¬ 
ual psychological makeups involving intellection, will, aptitude, 
habit, actions and desires.^*^ Introspection, as well as the study of 
behavior, revealed such differences to the ancient Mediterranean 
Greeks. The ancient Greek, however, was not individualistic, but 
considered himself as part of a group, whether ethnically formed or 
created as an alternative society (e.g., religious organizations with 
rites of passage). 

T/^e Latin Mentality 

Since it is generally accepted that the Mediterranean was signifi¬ 
cantly influenced by Greeks even before Alexander the Great, one 
would expect to find evidence of introspection among Latin au¬ 
thors as well. In point of fact, their works bear rich testimony to the 
universality of introspection in the ancient world. 

Plautus {ca. BC 194), one of the earliest Latin playwrights, cast 
his characters in an introspective role and presented them as hold¬ 
ing interior dialogues.*^^ This was a device borrowed from the 
Greeks.^^ In a dispute with his wife, Amphitryon asks why she 

64 Origen, De Oratione 24.2, GCS 3 353,22-354,5; trans. Rowan A. Greer, Origen 
(New York: Paulist Press, 1979), 129. 

65 See for example, Basil, Adversus Eunomium 2.4, SC 305:18-20. 

66 See Gregory of Nyssa, Ad GraecoSy GNO 3.1 25,8-11 a% well as Contra Eunomium 
1.15, GNO 1 80,7-10; Hall 61, and 1,37, GNO 1 183,14-15; Hall 114. Once 
again, see Chapter Three of my dissertation for a full analysis of this topic. 

67 See especially Plautus, Amphitryon Act I and Aulularia 379+ Act II scene 8. 

68 The practice of stage characters engaged in interior dialogue goes back to Euripides 

{ca. 406 BC), in particular his Hecuha7?>G-5 \ 2 ivAMedea 1056-57 & 1242- 

43. See Bruno Snell, in The Discovery of the Mind: The Greek Origins of European 
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won’t believe him. She retorts, “That is only because I believe 
myself most of all.”*^^ Here one is faced with an independent sub¬ 
jectivity. In Act I of his play, The Self-Tormenter{\G5 ^C),Ttitncc 
depicted the characters via self-reflective introspection. In Act III, 
Menedemus observes, “Heavens! how strangely constituted our 
minds are! Every one of us sees and decides another man’s business 
better than his own. Is it because in our own case we are hampered 
by excess of joy or sorrow?”^® Such lines witness to the Latin men¬ 
tality of looking within for explanations. 

Such a psychological program was endorsed by the Epicureans. 
As Nussbaum has cogently argued, Lucretius (54 BC) analyzes the 
unconscious elements of fear and inner subjectivity.^^ Lucretius re¬ 
marks, “It is more in times of danger that one can really look into a 
person and know, in his adversity, who he is: for then, at last, the 
true voices are drawn forth from the depth of the breast. The mask 
is torn off; the fact remains. Here not only is there evidenced in¬ 
trospection and an interior dialogue, but rejection of false psycho¬ 
logical persona. Thus Nussbaum concludes that the Epicurean dis¬ 
cipline, as handed down by the Latin philosophers, “is close to 
some of the ideas and procedures of modern psychotherapy.”^^ 

Seeking for explanations of external behavior, various Latin phi¬ 
losophers utilized the practice of introspection. Cicero (43 BC) ad¬ 
monished Torquatus, “Look within, study your own consciousness 
[= mind] {tute introspicere in mentem tuam ipse). Then after full and 
careful introspection, ask yourself the question, would you prefer 


(New York: Harper Torchbooks, I960), 126. 

69 Plautus, Amphitryon 757, trans. Paul Nixon, Loeb Classical Library: Plautus, vol. 1 
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70 Terence, Heauton Timorumenos 503-07, trans. John Sargeaunt, Loeb Classical Li¬ 
brary: Terence, vol. 1 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1964), 165. 

71 See Martha C. Nussbaum, The Therapy of Desire: Theory and Practice in Hellenistic 
Ethics (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1994), particularly 195-201. 

72 Lucretius, De rerum natura 3.55-58 as quoted in Nussbaum, Therapy of Desire, 
199. 

73 Nussbaum, Therapy of Desire, 134—35. Also see pages 26 and her “The Oedipus Rex 
and the Ancient Unconscious,” in Freud and Forbidden Knowledge, ed. P. 
Rudnytsky and E.H. Spitz, (New York, 1993). 
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to pass your whole life in that state of calm which you spoke of so 
often . .. For Cicero, the introspective gaze results in an inner 
dialogue and profound soul-searching/^ Courcelle notes that for 
Cicero, “the discovery of our daiiKOU (genius) by means of intro¬ 
spection, engenders euSaifioi/ia (well-being).”^*’ The philoso¬ 
pher Sextius {ca. 25 BC) was likewise in the habit of introspectively 
interrogating himself, thus Seneca (AD 65) took up the practice of 
self-examination.^^ Seneca taught, “Lastly, let every man examine 
himself, let him retire into the secrecy of his heart, and discover 
{inspiciat) what it is that he has silently prayed for.”^* Once again, 
self-examination is an introspective process which enables one to 
discern underlying motives and intentions. He tersely advised, 
“Withdraw into yourself as far as you can.”^^ This reflects an inte¬ 
rior spatialization. In fact, Seneca regularly took stock of his days 
activities and exhorted, “we should live... as if there were someone 
who could look into {introspicere) our inmost souls,” namely God. 
He went on to conclude, “I shall keep watching myself continually, 
and—a most useful habit—shall review each day.”®° Seneca even 
enjoined the practice of introspection upon Nero with regard to 
practicing mercy.®* 

The Stoic philosopher and emperor, Marcus Aurelius (CE 180), 
frequently commented on looking within.®^ In so doing, one real- 
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81 See Seneca, De dementia 1.1.1. 
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izes that “disturbances are but the outcome of that opinion which is 
within us.”®^ This Stoic believed that the answer to the Mediterra¬ 
neans problems could be found within. In his Communings with 
Himself, Marcus Aurelius, succinctly summarized the agenda of 
self-reflection. “Look within. Let not the special quality or worth 
of anything escape thee.”®** The translator notes that the phrase 
“special quality” signifies “that which makes a thing what it is.” 
Thus the Roman Stoic looked within to discover the quintessential 
self. Introspection allowed one to evaluate ones moral character 
and to define oneself accordingly. It also enabled one to have a spir¬ 
itual experience. Marcus Aurelius instructed, “Look within. 
Within is the fountain of Good, ready always to well forth if thou 
wilt always delve. 

The good Roman citizen was to plumb the personal inner 
depths. 

To what use then am I putting my soul? Never fail to ask thy¬ 
self this question and to cross-examine thyself thus: What re¬ 
lation have I to this part of me which they call the ruling 
reason? And whose soul anyhow have I got now? The soul of 
a child? Of a youth? Of a woman? Of a tyrant? Of a domes¬ 
tic animal? Of a wild beast? (my emphasis)®^ 

The author presumes a relation between an “I” and an interior part. 

This introspection and self-analysis spawned interior dia¬ 
logue.®^ Such an exercise was quite psychologically analytical. 
Marcus Aurelius exhorted. 

Become conscious at last that thou hast in thyself something 
better and more god-like than that which causes the bodily 

cure which adopted Greek culture. 
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passions and turns thee into a mere marionette. What is my 
mind now occupied with? Fear? Suspicion? Concupiscence? 

Some other like thing?®^ 

Here the difference between the exterior body and the interior soul 
is highlighted. The Roman citizen was to be aware of what was 
going on internally and to take responsibility for one’s emotions 
and behavior.*^ 

Such a moral agenda was readily adopted by Latin Christians. 
Tertullian {ca. AD 230) discoursed on the introspective self-knowl¬ 
edge of the soul.^° Like the Greek Fathers, Ambrose (AD 397) in¬ 
terpreted “Attend to thyself” (Dt 4:9) as meaning “Know thyself” 
and exhorted, as opposed to being focused on the exterior, “Attend, 
rather, to your soul and mind, whence all our deliberations ema¬ 
nate. Thus Ambrose could personally reflect, “When I contem¬ 
plate myself such as I am known to You in my secret thoughts and 
deepest emotions, the mysteries of Your knowledge are disclosed to 
me.”^^ Here Ambrose evinced his own introspective psychological 
subjectivity. He proceeded to admonish, “Take heed of what goes 
into you and what comes out. I do not refer to food which is ab¬ 
sorbed and ejected, but to words and thoughts.”^^ For Ambrose, 
the soul is to gather itself into itself and muster all the insight at its 
command.^^ 

Augustine (CE 430), the great disciple of Ambrose, more fully 
articulated the Latin mentality. O’Daly comments on the rich ter¬ 
minology for introspection in Augustine, as does Courcelle.^^ 
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Long remarks, “Augustine was influenced by an intellectual cli¬ 
mate common to pagan and Christian; and inner experience as re¬ 
vealed by introspection becomes the key to psychology.In his 
Confessions, Augustine mentioned “certain books of the Platon- 
ists,”^^ and recollected, 

Being admonished by these books to return into myself, I en¬ 
tered into my inward soul, guided by thee. This I could do be¬ 
cause thou wast my helper. And I entered, and with the eye of 
my soul—such as it was—saw above the same eye of my soul 
and above my mind the Immutable Light.^® 

Augustine asked, “What then can be the purport of the injunction, 
‘Know thyself?’ I suppose it is that the mind should reflect upon it¬ 
selfElsewhere he commented, “Now for acquiring this self- 
knowledge, he needs a constant habit of withdrawing from things 
of the senses and of concentrating his thought within himself, and 
holding it there.Augustine equated self-knowledge with intro¬ 
spection.^®' He further noted, “Who, indeed, in the pursuit of a 
thorough self-introspection, has not experienced that his under¬ 
standing of things became more adequate to tFie extent of his abil¬ 
ity to withdraw and remove his mental intention from the senses of 
the body?”'®^ Looking inwardly was not a casual enterprise. 
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According to Augustine, self-knowledge renders one happy 

because, to the utmost of his power, he is extricating himself 
from the entanglements of the body and devoting himself to 
sheer introspection; because he is not allowing himself to be 
torn asunder by inordinate desires, but is always tranquilly di¬ 
recting his mind toward itself and toward God.*°^ 

Introspection is not a mere matter of mental gymnastics, but an ex¬ 
ercise of psychological purport creating interior balance. It brings 
one face to face with internal conflicts. ‘ Augustine considered the 
prodigal son’s ‘return to himself’ as paradigmatic for the Christian 
life. Without question, Augustine, a product of the Mediterra¬ 
nean culture, was a great believer in the psychological interiority of 
the human person. In fact, his personal journal, the Soliloquies, as 
well as the Confessions are the result of introspective self-analysis 
and interior dialogue. Taylor’s study underscores the radical di¬ 
mension of Augustine’s introspective subjectivity which he willed 
to Western thought. 

Thus like the Greeks, the Latins, too, shared an introspective at¬ 
titude and promulgated several psychological methods of investi¬ 
gation while concomitantly utilizing physiognomic categories and 
classifying people according to ethnic and social constructs. 

The Semitic Perspective 

Although the ancient Hebrew did not harbor a platonic 
dichotomistic view of the human being, already by the seventh 
century BC, Semitic sensibilities distinguished between exterior 
characteristics and interior dispositions. “The Lord said to Samuel, 
‘Do not look on his appearance or on the height of his stature, be¬ 
cause I have rejected him; for the Lord sees not as man sees; man 
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looks on the outward appearance, but the Lord looks on the heart’” 
(1 Sam 16:7). While this text clearly illustrates the habit of judging 
according to physiognomies, it also indicates that there was an 
emergent Hebraic awareness of the interior quality of a human 
being which might not be reflected through the exterior. By the 
fifth century BC, the Semite spoke of “the inmost self (Prov 
23:16),” and believed, “Man’s spirit is the lamp ofYHWH, search¬ 
ing his deepest self (Prov 2:27).” The psalmist cast an introspective 
gaze upon his inmost self: heart and thoughts (Ps 139:13—24). 
Thus deep within the heart can lie treachery and deceit (Prov 
26:24-26). Throughout the Tenak, lev (heart) was the Hebrew 
term used for interiority and psychological affects. 

In the second century BC, Joshua ben Sirach commented that 
God is cognizant of every aspect of human behavior, scrutinizing 
the most secret depths (Sir 23:19 & 42:18). He exhorted. 

Finally, stick to the advice your own heart gives you, 
no one can be truer to you than that; 
since a man’s soul often forewarns him better 
than seven watchmen perched on a watchtower. 

Reason must be the beginning of every activity, 
reflection must come before any undertaking. 

Thoughts are rooted in the heart (Sir 37:13—14,16—17 JB). 

Such a recommendation is premised upon introspective subjectiv¬ 
ity. The concern with “the innermost part” continued into the next 
century (see Wis 1:6). The hellenized Jew, Philo {ca. AD 50) pre¬ 
sented Abraham in an introspective stance before God; his self- 
knowledge opening him up to knowledge of the Divine.**^* As 
Louth points out, for Philo self-knowledge leads to radical depend¬ 
ency upon God.^^^ 

Joshua ben Joseph (AD 30) accordingly depicted the heart as the 
inner treasury of emotions and attitudes.***^ Thus the inside needs 

107 See Jean Lev^ue, “Interiorite,” Dictionnaire de spiritvuiliti^ 1880-82. 
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to be cleansed first.''' From out of the heart come evil thoughts 
and passions."^ Jesus rebuffed the Pharisees for looking for exter¬ 
nal signs of the Kingdoms presence; he rejoined, “The kingdom of 
God is within.” ' While Jesus is not presented as explicitly saying 
“Look within,” the tambour of his overall message resonates with 
such a perspective. One need only recall the acuity of the log in 
one’s own eye causing spiritual blindness. Likewise, the treasure is 
buried or hidden, waiting to be uncovered. Interiority permeates 
Joshua’s message in contradistinction to some Pharisees’ concern 
for external observances. Matters of the heart were primary."'^ 
This Semitic perspective is attested to in the Epistle of James {ca. 
AD 60—65). The author noted with introspective insight that con¬ 
flicts between people arise because of the desires fighting inside 
their own selves (Jas 4:1). Peter, also focused on what “should be 
inside, in a person’s heart (1 Pet 3:4).” 

This concern for the interior life was concomitantly emphasized 
by Rabbi Saul of Tarsus (AD 67) who repeatedly spoke of the “inner 
man.”"^ Behm points out that this “denotes the spiritual side of 
man, or man himself in so far as he enjoys^ self-awareness, as he 
thinks and wills and feels.”'"’ With self-analysis, Paul reflected, 

I cannot understand my own behavior. I fail to carry out the 
things I want to do, and I find myself doing the very things I 
hate. When I act against my own will, that means I have a self 
that acknowledges that the Law is good, and so the thing be¬ 
having in that way is not my self but sin living in me. ... In 
my inmost self I dearly love God’s Law ... (Rom 7:15—17, 22 
JB). 

Stendhal rightly warns against reading Paul according to a western 
medieval conscience plagued by a sense of juridic guilt, but his 
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observation does not abrogate Paul’s own historical introspective 
stance.' This Christian teacher, proud of his Hebraic heritage, ex¬ 
horted the believers to examine themselves, to put themselves to 
the test, especially before celebrating the Lord’s Supper.*** Follow¬ 
ing one’s conscience was a platform of Paul’s moral stance.* *^ Such 
a personal subjectivity is also exemplified when he wrote, “The 
depths of a man can only be known by his own spirit (1 Cor 2:11 
JB)." This necessitates introspection. 

This concern, however, with psychological individuality was not 
the sole province of Semitic followers of the Way. Sometime 
around AD 80, Gamaliel II composed a ritual for Passover (based 
upon earlier traditions) which states. 

In every generation each of us should regard himself as 
though he himself had gone forth from Egypt, as it is said (Ex 
13:8): ‘And thou shah shew thy son in that day, saying, This is 
done because of that which the Lord did unto me when I 
came forth out of Egypt.’ Not our ancestors alone did God re¬ 
deem then, but he did us redeem with them.*^® 

While Pesach is a communal event, the rabbis taught that the 
individual is to appropriate it personally and reflect upon it. *^* The 
Tenak’s emphasis upon the heart was maintained by the rabbis. 
Raba said: “A scribe whose inner man does not correspond to the 
outer is no scribe.” The Midrash {ca. AD 425) which reflects 
earlier traditions, when commenting on Ecclesiastes 1:16— 
“I communed with my own heart”—catalogues over sixty emo¬ 
tions and psychological stances. *^^ Such an appraisal is contextu¬ 
ally introspective. Furthermore, Adler attests to the rabbinic 
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practice of dream analysis as a means of psychological assess¬ 
ment.'^"^ 

The mid-fourth century Syriac author, Aphrahat the Persian, 
was likewise concerned with the interior of the person being trans¬ 
formed by the Spirit. Ephrem (AD 373) speaks of looking in the 
mirror of the soul as well as perceiving his “interior face.”^^^ He 
likewise marvels at the infinite number of thoughts which fill the 
small interior space of the heart. In one of his hymns, he remarks 
about his inner thoughts which troubled him.*^® Arguably, 
Ephrem exhibits a Syrian appreciation for the interiority of 
thoughts within the heart which can be reflected upon. 

Mention can also be made to writings from other non-Indo-Eu¬ 
ropean linguistic groups. Like “orthodox” Jews and Christians, 
Gnostics, too, connected searching for God with looking within. 
The Coptic Gospel of Thomas related self-knowledge to the king¬ 
dom within.Monoi'mus the Arabian (AD 2nd C.) urged the 
Gnostic to heed the inner voice which says, ‘“My God, my mind, 
my understanding, my soul, my body.’ And learn from whence are 
sorrow, and joy, and love, and hatred, and involuntary wakefulness, 
and involuntary drowsiness, and involuntary anger, and involun¬ 
tary affection.” Clearly this demonstrates an introspective psy¬ 
chological subjectivity. 

Finally, in the Bohairic Life ofPachomius, Palamon told Pachom- 
ius (AD 346), “We will be ready ... to labor with you until you get 
to know yourself” He then instructed this Christian disciple to 
engage in self-examination.^^^ Rousseau argues that introspection 
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was part of the Pachomian ascetic’s discernment process. 

Evidently, the Semitic and non-Indo-European Mediterranean 
perspective was familiarized with an introspective perspective, 
whether ancient Hebraic, Rabbinic, Christian, or other. The heart 
drew the focal attention of the Semite who was desiring to ap¬ 
proach God. Consequently, matters of the heart received reflec¬ 
tion and analysis. 

Conclusion 

This brief survey of classical literature demonstrably proves that 
Pre-Socratics, Platonists, Aristotelians, Pythagoreans, Stoics, Epi¬ 
cureans, Neoplatonists, Jews, Christians, and other Mediterran¬ 
eans all used introspective means by which to analyze psychological 
make-up, to assess oneself and others, as well as to reform one’s 
habits and personality. Such a subjective introspection was com¬ 
mon among classical Greek, Latin and Semitic societies. Philoso¬ 
phers, religious devotees, social leaders, playwrights, ascetics and 
common folk all employed introspection in various ways to attain 
divers ends. Further research and contextuairzation will clarify and 
delimit the various types, methods and functions of ancient Medi¬ 
terranean introspection. Nevertheless, this brief survey of nearly 
forty ancient authors substantiates that the ancient Mediterranean 
person utilized introspection—the process of mentally gazing 
within to a non-physical interiority—to achieve: philosophical in¬ 
sight, intellectual enhancement, ascetical discipline, moral purity, 
spiritual enlightenment, religious conviction, psychological assess¬ 
ment, emotional balance, motivational understanding and charac¬ 
ter improvement. 

Malina’s statement: “what was typical of the ancient Mediterra¬ 
nean was that it was anti-introspective, not psychologically mind¬ 
ed at all,”’^^ is an unfortunate misrepresentation of the historical 
data. Humans living in the Mediterranean world from the fourth 
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century BC through the fourth century AD used both physio¬ 
gnomic tools and psychologically introspective means by which to 
make character judgements. The two approaches complemented 
one another rather than precluded the contemporaneous employ¬ 
ment of the other. While the ancient Mediterranean person was 
ethnically formed and controlled by social structures in which he 
or she was embedded, that person was, nevertheless, free to experi¬ 
ence and to improve his or her own limited individuality by means 
of psychological introspection.*^"^ Notwithstanding, such a 
member of society was in no way as individualistic as the twentieth 
century Western person, nor as psychologically subjectivistic. The 
ancient Mediterranean person understood himself or herself as a 
complex rational animal, a relational being primarily defined 
within community, yet endowed with individuality through a 
ruling principle which summoned one to personal and introspec¬ 
tive moral responsibility. The Mediterranean person possessed an 
external behavioral as well as an internal psychological dimension, 
both being socially constructed. 
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A Christian Ending to Our Life 


Daniel B. Hinshaw and Jane Carnahan Hinshaw 
Introduction 

The American public has recently demonstrated considerable in¬ 
terest in issues surrounding death and the dying process. This fasci¬ 
nation and concern regarding death has been highlighted on the 
one hand by such phenomena as Dr. Jack Kevorkians advocacy of 
physician-assisted suicide and euthanasia and the unprecedented 
recent legalization of physician-assisted suicide in the State of Ore¬ 
gon, and, on the other hand, by the rapid growth of the hospice 
movement in this country. The Orthodox Church has much to say 
in her theological understanding of death that would speak directly 
to the American public’s anxieties regarding’these issues. Trans¬ 
lating the Orthodox theology of death into a practical response to 
the current approaches in this country to care of the dying is a criti¬ 
cal need. 

As Orthodox Christian physicians who are actively involved in 
the care of the dying, our intent in this manuscript is to present a 
critique of the current approaches in America to care of the dying. 
In this critique we will first review demographic aspects of the 
problem, second, discuss the process of adjustment and life after a 
terminal diagnosis has been made, third, examine the major 
approaches to end of life issues as they relate to medical practice 
and public policy, and fourth, suggest an Orthodox Christian 
response. 

Death and Dying in America 

The major conclusion of a recent survey of 1,200 adults completed 
just prior to the June 1997 Supreme Court decision on physician- 
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assisted suicide was that the American people want to reclaim 
and reassert the spiritual dimension in dying.”' This resurgent 
interest in spirituality and the dying process is in tension with cer¬ 
tain economic realities. One third of health care expenditures 
occur during the last year of life, with half of these occurring in the 
last two months of life.^ When confronted with the possibility of 
death, to whom do people look for comfort? The majority seek 
comfort from family (81%) and friends (61%). Only a minority 
would seek comfort from clergy (36%), their physician (30%) or 
nurse (21%).^ 

The five greatest concerns that the American public has con¬ 
cerning death are; 1) the possibility of being in a persistent vegeta¬ 
tive state (73%); 2) not having the opportunity to say good-bye 
(73%); 3) the possibility of experiencing severe physical pain 
(67%); 4) uncertainty about how family and loved ones will be 
cared for in their absence (65%); and 5) the inconvenience and 
stress their death may cause for loved ones (64%)."^ 

As might be expected in our secular society, spiritual concerns 
are less common, but include the following: 4) not receiving for¬ 
giveness from God (56%); 2) not being reconciled with others 
(56%); 3) at the time of death being removed or cut off from God 
or a higher power (51%); 4) not receiving forgiveness for some¬ 
thing you did (49%); 5) not being able to receive a blessing from a 
family member or member of the clergy (39%); and 6) anxieties 
about one’s condition after death (39%).^ 

The data reviewed above suggest a number of observations 
about American attitudes and expectations regarding death. In 
keeping with the emphasis on individual autonomy in our culture, 
Americans have a great deal of anxiety about maintaining control 

1 The George H Gallup International Institute, Sptrttual*Beliefs and the Dying Pro¬ 
cess, p 1, A Report of a National Survey Conducted for the Nathan Cummings 
Foundation and Fetzer Institute, October 1997 

2 Ibid , p 3 

3 Ibid , p 7 

4 Ibid , p 8 

5 Ibid , pp 34, 35 
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over the dying process, as evidenced by the largest (73%) majority 
expressing concern over potentially being in a persistent vegetative 
state and also being unable to say good-bye.*^ Spiritual concerns are 
primarily related to forgiveness and reconciliation. Ironically for 
those involved in pastoral or other direct care of the dying, most 
people look to family and friends rather than to them for comfort 
and ‘spiritual’ support. All of this is against a backdrop of ever-in- 
creasing economic pressures to reduce the cost of health care (so 
much of which is incurred just prior to death). 

How can we as Orthodox caregivers impart to our patients, and 
especially those who are dying, that sense of peace and security re¬ 
garding death expressed with such confidence by St Anthony the 
Great? 

...As we rise daily, let us suppose that we shall not survive till 
evening, and again, as we prepare for sleep, let us consider 
that we shall not awaken. By its very nature our life is uncer¬ 
tain, and is meted out daily by Providence. If we think this 
way, and in this way live—daily—^we will not sin ..7 

Living with Terminal Illness 

Even for many Christians, being given a diagnosis of a terminal ill¬ 
ness can provoke a crisis. In our secular American culture which is 
typified by its denial of death, such a diagnosis is usually attended 
by a host of reactions. In addition to the initial shock and denial, 
early reactions to the diagnosis of a terminal illness often include 
anger (why me?) and feelings of guilt (particularly where the dis¬ 
ease may have resulted from self-injurious behaviors). These initial 
reactions may be followed by depression, which is frequently 
accompanied by suicidal thoughts. Of course, the suicidal 
thoughts can further exacerbate a sense of guil^ in Christians. The 
whole experience is characterized by uncertainty which almost par¬ 
adoxically may give way to relief (particularly when the diagnosis 

6 Ibid,, p. 8. 

7 Athanasius, The Life of Antony and the Letter to Marcellinus, The Classics of Western 
Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 1980), p. 45. 
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has been preceded by a long search for answers regarding troubling 
symptoms). 

At its core, the crisis associated with a diagnosis of terminal ill¬ 
ness is centered in the human unwillingness to confront and antici¬ 
pate the reality of death on a personal level. Only in the tradition 
and prayers of the Church has this been addressed so directly, 
“Lord, spare me from an unexpected death!”® 

A stigma accompanies terminal illness which may include a feel¬ 
ing of being “unclean,” as if death were “catching”! In many ways, 
the terminally ill are the lepers of modern society. They experience 
a real sense of abandonment, both physical and emotional. This 
progressive isolation and abandonment is described with moving 
detail in Tolstoy’s short work. The Death of Ivan Ilych, 

... in the third month of Ivan Ilych’s illness, his wife, his 
daughter, his son, his acquaintances, the doctors, the ser¬ 
vants, and above all, he himself, were aware that the whole in¬ 
terest he had for other people was whether he would soon 
vacate his place, and at last release the living from the discom¬ 
fort caused by his presence...^ 

The stigma of terminal illness in some instances actually leads to 
discrimination against the dying individual. This has been espe¬ 
cially true for those suffering from acquired immunodeficiency 
syndrome (AIDS). Other major elements contributing to the 
stigma of the dying include loss of self-esteem, loss of personal dig¬ 
nity and particularly loss of control over one’s life. There is often a 
desperate need to stay in control; and, as we shall see later, despair 
over this apparent loss of control can be a powerful motivating 
factor for those terminally ill who seek to end their lives with the 
aid of a physician. 

To live with a terminal illness requires re-establishment of an 
equilibrium—making the choice to “go on living” and not to “give 


8 JohnBreck, The Sacred Gift ofLtfe Orthodox Christianity and Bioethics {CKSvwood, 
NY. SVS Press, 1998), p. 225. 

9 Leo Tolstoy, The Death of Ivan Ilych and Other Stones (New York: Signet Classics, 
I960,) pp. 134, 135. 
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up.” Accomplishing this difficult and painful task requires letting 
go of anger, breaking through denial, restoring self-esteem, and, 
most importantly, learning to live with uncertainty. The Christian 
has the advantage in this process of knowing that we humans were 
never ‘in control’ and that trust in God makes it possible for us to 
accept anything, even death. Our hope resides in this acceptance. 
"... Christ redeems from death those who have accepted death.”*® 
There are many opportunities for personal growth and matura¬ 
tion when facing one’s mortality in a terminal illness. One can 
learn, even when ‘it’s too late,’ from the consequences of negative 
and destructive behaviors to appreciate the value of the life remain¬ 
ing. This can lead to conscious changes in lifestyle and in the Chris¬ 
tian context to repentance. In their suffering, the terminally ill have 
an imperative to finally seek real meaning in their lives and espe¬ 
cially in their experience of suffering. “Suffering... can transform 
life and become, as an icon experienced, a window opening on 
heaven.”** Finally, being confronted with a terminal illness pres¬ 
ents the dying with the opportunity (which hopefully will not be 
squandered) to really say good-bye, to truly'be reconciled with 
friends and enemies alike. “Reconciliation is the most crucial thing 
for the dying irrespective of whether or not the person is religious 
or secular... Even as their bodies are disintegrating they are becom¬ 
ing whole.” *^ 

Terminal illness not only generates tremendous anguish and suf¬ 
fering for the dying patient, but can also produce some very nega¬ 
tive feelings in the caregiver. Because death, like so many other 
medical challenges facing the caregiver, is viewed in this culture as 
yet another problem to be solved, failure to cure becomes a per¬ 
sonal failure for the physician. Sometimes, unfortunately, the feel¬ 
ings of shame, failure, and impotence are displaced onto the pa- 

10 Matthew the Poor, The Communion of Love (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1989), 
p. 119. 

11 Stanley Samuel Harakas, Health and Medicine in the Eastern Orthodox Tradition 
(New York: Crossroad, 1990), p. 55. 

12 Sharon Burns quoted by Vigen Guroian in Life's Living Toward Dying (Grand 
Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdman’s Publishing Company, 1996), p. 87. 
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tient, who may even apologize’ for being a treatment failure. At 
some level, making and sharing the di^nosis of a terminal illness 
with the patient forces caregivers also to face their own mortality. 
This experience often elicits fear, a strong sense of one’s own vul¬ 
nerability, and a breakdown of the caregiver’s own denial about 
death. This can lead to a number of very negative behaviors includ¬ 
ing: avoidance of the patient, emotional distancing, poor commu¬ 
nication (even lying to the patient), and referral elsewhere to rid 
oneself of the emotional burden, all of which can only add to the 
patient’s suffering and sense of isolation. This response to the 
dying, of course, is not limited to physicians and other health care 
providers, but may also be a problem for clergy who bear a respon¬ 
sibility to minister to the dying as well. 

If caregivers have been able to face their own mortality while also 
recognizing their own limitations, they may in the Christian con¬ 
text be able to integrate the hope of the resurrection with their care 
for the dying. Most importantly, they can remain available, show¬ 
ing real empathy to the patient while at the same time being profes¬ 
sional about the relationship. Because they^realize and can accept 
their own limitations, they are not afraid to seek the help of consul¬ 
tants where appropriate. The value of developing a relationship 
based on trust cannot be underestimated. A relationship with the 
patient based on trust and a willingness on the part of the caregiver 
to talk about death will prepare the way for fruitful discussions 
with the caregiver and/or clergy when the patient is ready. 

To summarize, some of the critical interventions which should 
be initiated at the time of diagnosis of a terminal illness include: 1) 
maximizing access to medical care (especially care directed at relief 
of symptoms); 2) assessing for severe depressive symptoms (includ¬ 
ing thoughts of suicide); 3) determining the level of support avail¬ 
able to the patient (including spiritual support) and providing re¬ 
ferrals if needed; 4) always remaining available to the patient and 
family; and 5) remaining honest and open, sharing information 
with the dying patient as they are ready. Hopefully, with appropri¬ 
ate and timely support the dying patient can engage in a real and 
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productive reflection on their end. “In everything you do, remem¬ 
ber your end, and you will never sin.And, again... “No one who 
has acquired the remembrance of death will ever be able to sin.” 

Current Approaches to End of Life Issues 

The tension which exists between the renewed interest of the 
American public in spirituality and the dying process and the harsh 
realities of health care economics is also mirrored by the preemi¬ 
nence achieved by scientific-curative medicine in the last 150 years 
over simple provision of care and comfort to the sick and dying. Al¬ 
though the disease-oriented curative approach to medicine has in 
this century yielded breathtaking results in many areas, it has not 
altered the inevitability of death and may even have added to the 
suffering of the dying. In the last century, the Russian author 
Turgenev perceptively described the beginnings of this trend to¬ 
ward focusing on diagnosis and cure, sometimes to the exclusion of 
relief of suffering, in his description of a medical consultation in his 
moving short story. Living Relic. In the story the protagonist is a 
beautiful young peasant woman, Lukeria, who is'reduced to a spas¬ 
tic form of paralysis with extreme physical wasting and weakness 
following a tragic, freak accident. Although she is prepared to ac¬ 
cept her condition as her “cross,” a well-meaning individual insists 
on providing the best in hospital treatment. She responds by de¬ 
scribing her experience with the medical profession: 

Once a doctor came here and wanted to have a look at me. I 
said to him, be^ing him: “Don’t disturb me for Christ’s 
sake!” What good was it! He started turning me this way and 
that, straightening and bending my legs and arms and telling 
me: “I’m doing this for learning, that’s why. I’m one who 
serves, a scientist! And don’t you try to stop me, because 
they’ve pinned a medal on me for my contributiolns to science 
and it’s for you, you dolts, that I’m working so hard.” He 

13 Sirach (EccUsiasticus) 7:36, 

14 Hesychius the Horebite, as quoted by St John Climacus in The Ladder of Divine As¬ 
cent, The Classics of Western Spirituality (Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1982), 
p. 134. 
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pulled me about and pulled me about, named what was 
wrong with me—and a fine name it was!—and with that he 
left.‘5 

This same enthusiasm for diagnosing and treating the disease 
rather than the patient has led to the current crisis in our culture re¬ 
garding care for the dying. A recent study which has reviewed many 
of the issues underlying the debate over physician-assisted suicide 
has drawn the significant conclusion that, “Access to and delivery 
of pain treatment and other palliative measures are seriously defi¬ 
cient in the present health care systems in the United States.”^*^ 

In the “Study to Understand Prognoses and Preferences for Out¬ 
comes and Risks of Treatments” (SUPPORT), a multicenter pro¬ 
spective study examining patient-physician communication re¬ 
garding aggressive interventions to prevent death in the context of 
serious illness, it was noted by family members that “... half of the 
patients who were able to communicate in their last few days spent 
most of the time in moderate or severe pain.”^^ 


Figure 1 


Curative Approach 


Palliative Care 


At Time of Determination Diagnosis that Death 

Condition Is 
Terminal 


15 Ivan Turgenev, “Living Relic” in Sketchesfrom a Hunter's Album (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, England: Penguin Books, 1972), p. 218. 

16 Timothy E. Quill, M.D.; Diane E. Meier, M.D.; Susan D. Block, M.D.; and An¬ 
drew^ Billings, M.D., “The Debate over Physician-Assisted Suicide: Empirical Data 
and Convergent Views, Annals of Internal Medicine 128:552-58, 1998. 

17 The SUPPORT principal investigators, “A Controlled Trial to Improve Care for 
Seriously Ill Hospitalized Patients: The Study to Understand Prognoses and Prefer¬ 
ences for Outcomes and Risks of Treatments {SXIWOKY),'' Journal of the American 
Medical Association QAMA) 274:1591-98, 1995. 
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Figure 1 graphically depicts the ongoing dichotomy which exists 
in modern health cared® At the time of diagnosis, great energy and 
resources are expended to effect a “cure.” Little attention is often 
paid to the patient s primary concerns (symptoms) unless they co¬ 
incide with the curative treatment goals. If indeed the condition is 
curable, the therapeutic disconnect is often tolerated with minimal 
complaint or lasting frustration on the part of the patient. How¬ 
ever, in the event that the aggressive therapy fails (e.g., metastatic 
cancer), the sudden shift to a new set of caregivers for relief of 
symptoms and overall palliation in the context of a now “hopeless” 
diagnosis hits the patient and family like a bolt of lightning. The 
ability of the new team to actually help palliate the patient s condi¬ 
tion is severely compromised and much of their effort is expended 
dealing with a considerable amount of anger from the patient and 
family displaced from the original “curative” team. In this ap¬ 
proach, the referral for palliative care typically occurs very late in 
the course of the illness, leaving little time for addressing the many 
serious issues described above which the terminally ill need to 
confront. 

An alternative approach, depicted in figure 2, incorporates pal¬ 
liative care in the management of any serious life-threatening ill¬ 
ness at the outset of treatment. In those situations where the pros¬ 
pect for cure diminishes with time, the steady and incremental 
increase in caring for the patients symptoms and total needs from 
the outset of the treatment allows for a gradual and seamless move¬ 
ment toward palliation as the primary goal of treatment at the end 
of a fatal illness. 

The World Health Organization has defined hospice or pallia¬ 
tive care as: “The active total care of patients whose disease is not 
responsive to curative treatment. Control of pain, of other symp¬ 
toms, and of psychological, social and spiritual problems, is para¬ 
mount. The goal of palliative care is achievement of the best quality 

18 Adapted from Cancer Pain Relief and Palliative Care: Report of a WHO Expert Com¬ 
mittee (Geneva, Switzerland: World Health Organization, 1990), p. 16. 

19 Ibid, 
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Figure 2: Continuum of illness and its Rx 



of life for patients and their families...”^® This concern for address¬ 
ing all the needs of patients at the end of life has even been man¬ 
dated in this country by the major healthcare accrediting body, the 
Joint Commission on Accreditation of Health Care Organizations 
(JCAHO). In addition to aggressively and effectively managing 
pain and other symptoms of the dying patient, the intent of the 
JCAHO standard relating to end of life care also focuses specifi¬ 
cally on the need to address the social, emotional, psychological, 
spiritual and cultural concerns of the patient and family while 
demonstrating respect for their values, philosophy, and religion.^* 
Some of the major physical symptoms of the dying include: 
pain, shortness of breath, loss of appetite, nausea and vomiting, 
generalized fatigue, and confusion (delirium). Attempts to address 
the psychological and spiritual concerns of the dying without at the 
same time addressing basic physical needs* will be doomed to 
failure. 

20 11 . 

21 JCAHO Standard RI. 1.2.7, The hospital addresses care at the end of life ^ p. RI-13, 
Joint Commission on the Accreditation of Healthcare Organizations Manual, No¬ 
vember, 1998. 
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Any group concerned with service to the dying should be talking 
about smoothing sheets, rubbing bottoms, relieving constipation, 
and sitting up at night. Counseling a dying person who is lying in a 
wet bed is ineffective. Such concerns loom large in the lives of 
critically-ill patients and must be of importance to the physician if 
the physician is to treat the whole person.Also, “...no man can be 
rendered pain free whilst he still wrestles with his faith. No man can 
come to terms with his God when every waking moment is taken 
up with pain or vomiting. 

These observations regarding care for the dying are thoroughly 
consistent with the Orthodox Christian teaching concerning the 
unity of the body and soul as opposed to the Neoplatonic dualism 
so prevalent in Western thought. As St John Climacus says of his 
own body: 

...How can I hate him when my nature disposes me to love 
him? How can I break away from him when I am bound to 
him forever? How can I escape from him when he is going to 
rise with me?...^^ 

Unfortunately, even with the best of efforts, “...palliative care 
can relieve most but not all terminal suffering. In a culture 
which does not recognize any value or potential good associated 
with human suffering, this ‘deficiency of palliative care has opened 
the door for those who advocate physician-assisted suicide and eu¬ 
thanasia as an appropriate means of eliminating the suffering of the 
dying. Their argument flows naturally from the concept of indi¬ 
vidual patient autonomy or rights, so much a part of the American 

22 Sylvia A. Lack, MD, as quoted by Porter Storey, MD in, Primer of Palliative Care 
(Gainesville, FL: American Academy of Hospice and Palliative Medicine, 1996), p. 
19. 

23 Derek Doyle, Geoffrey Hanks, and Neil MacDonald, Introduction in Oxford Text' 
book of Palliative Medicine^ second edition (New York, NY: Oxford University 
Press, 1998), p. 6, 

24 St John Climacus, The Ladder of Divine Ascent y The Classics of Western Spirituality 
(Mahwah, NJ: Paulist Press, 1982) , p, 185. 

25 Timothy E. Quill, MD; Diane E. Meier, MD; Susan D. Block, MD; and Andrew 
Billings, MD, “The Debate over Physician-Assisted Suicide: Empirical Data and 

Annals of Internal Medicine 128:552-58, 1998. 
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obsession with individual rights defined in the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence and the Constitution. 

Not only does this approach run counter to the Orthodox 
Christian understanding of the sacredness of life as well as the very 
real possibility for believers to participate in the suffering of Christ 
through acceptance of their own suffering, but it also contradicts 
more than two thousand years of tradition within western medi¬ 
cine. Asking physicians to kill their patients directly contradicts the 
role of the physician in the Hippocratic and Judeo-Christian tradi¬ 
tion as an advocate for life. 

... I will use treatment to help the sick according to my ability 
and judgment, but I will never use it to injure or wrong them. 

/ will not give poison to anyone though asked to do so, nor will I 
suggest such a plan. Similarly I will not give a pessary to a 
woman to cause abortion. But in purity and in holiness I will 
guard my life and my art 

Regardless of the motivation of the more vocal advocates for 
physician-assisted suicide, the important practical issue is to un¬ 
derstand why patients might request such assistance. 

Requests may be a sign of unrecognized and potentially am¬ 
eliorable suffering (such as pain; depression; or a 
psychosocial, family, or spiritual crisis) and should initiate a 
comprehensive evaluation and strenuous effort to relieve dis¬ 
tress and make continued living desirable.^^ 

It is important to clarify the terms used in this debate. In physi¬ 
cian-assisted suicide, the physician provides the means, but the pa¬ 
tient is the direct cause of his/her death. In active euthanasia, the 
physician serves as the direct cause of the patient s death with (vol¬ 
untary) or without (involuntary) his/her consent. Although the 
less direct role of the physician in physician-assisted suicide has 


26 From the Hippocratic Oath as quoted by Nigel M. de S. Cameron in The New Med¬ 
icine Life and Death after Hippocrates IL: Crossway Books, 1992), p. 25. 

27 Timothy E. Quill, MD; Diane E. Meier, MD; Susan D. Block, MD; and Andrew 
Billings, MD, “The Debate over Physician-Assisted Suicide: Empirical Data and 
Convergent Views,” Annals of Internal Medicine 128:552-58, 1998. 
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been emphasized successfully in the campaign to legalize physi¬ 
cian-assisted suicide in Oregon, Dixon^® argues persuasively that 
the moral issues surrounding active euthanasia and physician-as¬ 
sisted suicide are essentially the same. Both approaches implicate a 
physician in the death of a patient, and by way of analogy, he indi¬ 
cates, there is no fundamental difference in culpability between the 
person who plans a bank robbery and the actual person who carries 
away the stolen money.^^ The one difference of any significance 
may be the more clear-cut demonstration of the desire to die by the 
patient willing to commit suicide.^® One of the fallacies of the 
Oregon Death with Dignity Act (Oregon’s physician-assisted sui¬ 
cide law) which underscores Dixon’s analysis of the moral differ¬ 
ences between active euthanasia and physician-assisted suicide is 
the great emphasis placed on maintaining a private patient-physi¬ 
cian relationship in the process. Woolfrey^^ identifies the dilemma 
which pharmacists in Oregon must face when asked to fill prescrip¬ 
tions for medications which may be used for lethal purposes. Issues 
of patient confidentiality come into direct conflict with the moral 
concerns of individual pharmacists and potentially other providers 
as a result of this law. 

So-called “passive” euthanasia is fundamentally different from 
active euthanasia. Withdrawal of aggressive therapy (i.e., “letting 
nature take its course”) in the face of terminal illness is not the 
moral equivalent of‘mercy’ killing (active euthanasia), contrary to 
the arguments of Rachels.^^ The key issue again involves the role of 
the physician and other providers. Acceptance of the inevitable and 
withdrawal of therapy which only prolongs the dying process are a 
far cry from planningzxvd, causing AxT&aXy or indirectly the death of 

28 Nicholas Dixon, “On the Difference between Physician-Assisted Suicide and Ac¬ 
tive Euthanasia,” Hastings Center Report , 1998. 

29 Ibid. 

30 Ibid. 

31 Joan Woolfrey, “What Happens Now? Oregon and Physician-Assisted Suicide,” 
Hastings Center Report 28(3):9-17, 1998. 

32 James Rachels, “Active and Passive Euthanasia,” New England Journal of Medicine 
292(2):78-80, 1975. 
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a patient. Even treatments directed at alleviating the distress of 
dying patients which secondarily may accelerate the dying process 
when truly intended for relief of symptoms in a dying patient are 
not the equivalent of active euthanasia. However, once the care¬ 
giver can be consulted specifically to aid in causing the death of the 
patient, the whole physician-patient relationship is altered com¬ 
pletely. The omnipresent force of economic pressures can now 
synergize with the loss of provider advocacy for life and accelerate 
the process of the “slippery slope” to full active voluntary and even¬ 
tual involuntary euthanasia in the name of‘sound’ fiscal manage¬ 
ment of health care costs. Indeed, there is already evidence that 
managed care organizations in Oregon will fully cover the cost for 
lethal prescriptions for physician-assisted suicide, but are drasti¬ 
cally limiting spending for hospice care.^^ In the June 1997 unani¬ 
mous decision by the Supreme Court ruling that there is no consti¬ 
tutional right to physician-assisted suicide. Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist affirmed this concern by stating that if there were a con¬ 
stitutional right, “many might resort to it to spare their families the 
substantial financial burden of end-of-life4iealth care costs. 

There are two extensions of “passive” euthanasia which should 
be discussed briefly. Terminal sedation refers to medically-induced 
sedation to the point of unconsciousness for relief of pain and other 
symptoms which may hasten death. Termination of hydration and 
nutrition refers to the cessation of fluid intake and feeding. The 
important point to consider with respect to both of these options is 
the condition of the patient. If the patient is truly near death (e.g., 
advanced cancer), one or both of these options might be very help¬ 
ful in easing the dying process. It is very natural for the dying to vol¬ 
untarily diminish or to cease oral intake of fluid and food prior to 
death. The gradual dehydration can act together with pain medica¬ 
tions to blunt the dying patient’s perception of pain. Terminal se¬ 
dation, if carried to the point of rendering the patient unconscious, 

33 Mark O’Keefe, “Assisted Suicide: Bitter Ends in Oregon?,” Hospitals & Health Net- 
works. May 20, 1998, p, 62 

34 Quoted in Ibid 
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may conflict, however, with the goals of hospice to enhance a pa¬ 
tient’s ability to interact meaningfully with loved ones. Inasmuch 
as it may also prevent necessary spiritual preparation prior to death, 
terminal sedation may not be acceptable from an Orthodox Chris¬ 
tian perspective. Interestingly, providing artificial feeding by 
means of tube feedings or intravenous methods has never been 
shown to prolong life and, in fact, under some circumstances may 
actually be associated with serious complications.^^ 

It is important to note that requests for physician-assisted death 
(suicide and active euthanasia) in the Netherlands, where these 
practices are tolerated, are not primarily because of unrelieved 
pain. Unrelieved pain was the only reason in 5% of cases and was 
only a contributing factor in 40% of requests. The majority of re¬ 
quests were due to very different issues: intolerance of physical dis¬ 
integration, dependence, being a burden, extreme fatigue, and lack 
of meaning (author’s emphasis).These observations have also 
been confirmed in the first year’s experience with legalized physi¬ 
cian-assisted suicide in Oregon.^^ In this case-control study only 
one patient receiving a prescription for lethal medications ex¬ 
pressed concern about uncontrolled pain.^® The primary concerns 
leading to a request for lethal medications were related to loss of au¬ 
tonomy and control of bodily functions.^^ The Gallup survey 
completed just prior to the June 1997 Supreme Court decision on 
physician-assisted suicide provides some helpful insights into the 
American public’s attitudes toward this issue and why an initiative 
(Proposal B) in Michigan similar to the Oregon law was defeated in 

35 Porter Storey, M.D., Primer of Palliative Care (Gainesville, FL: American Academy 
of Hospice and Palliative Medicine, 1996), p. 22 

36 Timothy E. Quill, MD; Diane E. Meier, MD; Susan D. Block, MD; and Andrew 
Billings, MD, “The Debate over Physician-Assisted Suicide: Empirical Data and 
Qonw^r^cniY\e:wSy' Annals of Internal Medicine 128:552'-58, 1998. 

37 Arthur Chin, MD, Katrina Hedberg, MD, MPH, Grant K. Higginson, MD, 
MPH, and David W, Fleming, MD, “Legalized Physician-Assisted Suicide in Ore¬ 
gon—The First Year’s Experience,” New EnglandJournal of Medicine 340:577-83, 
1999. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid. 
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November 1998.^*^ Attitudes in the American public regarding 
physician-assisted suicide are essentially split into thirds; 33% sup¬ 
port making it legal under a wide variety of circumstances; 32% 
support making it legal in a few cases but oppose it in most circum¬ 
stances; and 31% oppose making it legal for any reason.'^' Clearly 
the fate of both the Oregon and Michigan initiatives depended on 
the perception of each initiative by the middle third. The lack of a 
clear position articulated by the hospice organizations of Oregon 
combined with a late attempt to reverse the initial close vote sup¬ 
porting the measure by the aggressive lobbying of religious organi¬ 
zations is perceived to have contributed to the ultimate passage of 
the Oregon law."^^ 

Lest there be any confusion about history repeating itself and the 
“slippery slope,” one need only compare the remarkably similar 
language of the early Nazi initiatives in this area to our own recent 
experience: 

... it shall be made possible for physicians to end the tortures 
of incurable patients, upon request, in the interests of true 
humanity ...incurability would be determined not only by 
the attending physician, but also by two official doctors who 
would carefully trace the history of the case and personally ex¬ 
amine the patient .. 

versus Michigan’s Proposal B 

... The proposal would: 1) Allow a Michigan resident and 
certain out-of-state relatives of Michigan residents confirmed 
by 1 psychiatrist to be mentally competent and 2 physicians 
to be terminally ill with 6 months or less to live to obtain a le¬ 
thal dose of medication to end his/her life 

40 The George H. Gallup International Institute, Spiritual Beliefs and the Dying Pro- 
cess, A Report of a National Survey Conducted for the Nathan Cummings Founda¬ 
tion and Fetzer Institute, October 1997, p. 11. 

41 Ihid.y p. 11. 

42 Joan Woolfrey, “What Happens Now? Oregon and Physician-Assisted Suicide,” 
Hastings Center Report 2S(3)‘>9-17, 1998. 

43 The Associated Press, “Nazis Plan to Kill Incurables to End Pain; German Religious 
Groups Oppose Move,” New York Times, October 8, 1933. 

44 Full Text of Michigan’s Proposal B is as follows: Initiated Legislation to Legalize the 
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Perhaps the fundamental question underlying this issue is best 
stated by quoting a political brochure prepared by Merians 
Friends, a group advocating for Michigan’s Proposal B in the fall of 
1998; “Let dying people die their way! Whose life is it, anyway?” 

If we are created in the image of God and our life is in Christ, the 
answer to this question will be very different from that enshrined in 
our individualistic American culture. Rather, with St Paul let us 
say, “...Christ will be magnified in my body, whether by life or by 
death. For to me, to live is Christ, and to die is gain.”'^^ 

What Shall We Do Then?” 

Orthodox Christianity has always sought to embrace that which 
was fundamentally good within a culture while at the same time 
seeking to transform the bad. Aspects of the care currently available 
for the dying in America, especially as represented by the hospice 
movement, are in keeping with the Orthodox emphasis on prepa¬ 
ration for a “good” death. Achieving the best quality of life remain¬ 
ing by aggressive symptoms management and other interventions, 
as far as they go, is consistent with Christ’s statement: “... I have 
come that they may have life, and that they may have it more abun¬ 
dantly. 

Although only 28% of the American public have prepared 
one,"^® an advanced directive may be of real value for the dying. 

Prescription of a Lethal Dose of Medication of Terminally Ilh Competent, Informed 
Adults in Order to Commit Suicide The proposal would (1) Allow a Michigan resi¬ 
dent, or certain out-of-state relatives of Michigan residents, confirmed by 1 psychia¬ 
trist to be mentally competent, and 2 physicians, to be terminally ill with 6 months 
or less to live, to obtain a lethal dose of medication to end his/her life (2) Allow phy¬ 
sicians, after following required protocols, to prescribe a lethal dose of medication to 
enable a terminally ill adult to end his/her life (3) Establish a gubernatonally ap¬ 
pointed, publicly-funded oversight committee, exempt from Open Meetings Act 
and whose records, including confidential medical records, and minutes are exempt 
from Freedom of Information Act (4) Create penalties for violating law 

45 Phil 1 20,21 

46 Lk3 10 

47 Jn 10 10 

48 The George H Gallup International Institute, Spiritual Belief and the Dying Pro¬ 
cess, A Report of a National Survey Conducted for the Nathan Cummings Founda- 
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Advanced directives typically take the form of a living will and/or a 
durable power of attorney for health care. A Living Will is a state¬ 
ment of an individual’s treatment preferences for end-of-life care or 
in a life-threatening illness in which he/she may no longer be able 
to communicate. A durable power of attorney for health care is a 
formal assignment to an individual (usually a spouse) of the re¬ 
sponsibility of conveying the patient’s wishes to the health care 
team in the event the patient can no longer communicate these 
wishes. Clearly, the advanced directive can be used to direct aggres¬ 
sive (resuscitate under any circumstances) or non-aggressive (do 
not resuscitate under the following circumstances) treatment at the 
end of life. The value of preparing an advanced directive may be 
twofold. In addition to helping to avoid ambiguities in patient- 
physician communication, perhaps its major value may be in the 
process of thought (“remembrance of death”) and discussion it may 
stimulate in the individual patient with his/her family. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the potential benefit of advanced directives to clarifying pa¬ 
tient wishes to providers has not been borne out by a recent pro¬ 
spective study from the University of North Carolina.^^ When 
patients were interviewed specifically to determine their wishes re¬ 
garding aggressive measures to sustain life and then followed for six 
months, there was no significant association between their willing¬ 
ness to receive aggressive therapy and whether they actually re¬ 
ceived the therapy when they were critically ill.^° This study under¬ 
scores the ongoing problems in communication which exist 
between patient and provider in the setting of critical, life- 
threatening illness. It may also be a reflection of the relatively small 
number of advanced directives actually prepared in America, ^ * em- 


tion and Fetzer Institute, October 1997, p. 47. 

49 Marion Davis, MD, Elizabeth Mutran, PhD, Joanne M. Garrett, PhD, Sally C. 
Stearns, PhD, Rebecca T. Slifkin, PhD, Laura Hanson, MD, Jude F. Williams, 
MPH, and Larry R. Churchill, PhD, “A prospective study of the impact of patient 
preferences on life-sustaining treatment and hospital cost,” Critical Care Medicine 
24:1811-1817, 1996. 

50 Ibid. 

51 The George H. Gallup International Institute, Spiritual Beliefs and the Dying Pro- 
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phasizing again our cultures (including the medical cultures) 
denial of death. Nonetheless, preparation of an advanced directive 
may still be of real value depending on the dialogue between pa¬ 
tient, family, and caregivers that follows its completion. An excel¬ 
lent interdisciplinary effort has been made to create a template for 
an Orthodox Christian advanced directive. It contains a very 
helpful, succinct discussion of the issues surrounding death with 
many quotes from the Church Fathers. 

Although Orthodoxy clearly has never sanctioned suicide or 
killing in the form of active euthanasia, the answer regarding “pas¬ 
sive” euthanasia is not so clear. With “passive” euthanasia the criti¬ 
cal question appears to be: Is death inevitable and imminent. Cer¬ 
tainly within the Church’s tradition, there has been no virtue 
associated with needless prolongation of the dying process. “...Yea, 
Master, Lord our God, hearken unto me a sinner and thine unwor¬ 
thy servant in this hour, and loose thy servant, N., from this intol¬ 
erable sickness and the bitter impotency which holdeth him, and 
give him rest where the souls of the righteous dwell.. 

In the end, dying is a spiritual task. “...But ev5n what you do ac¬ 
cording to the flesh is spiritual, for you do all things in Jesus 
Christ.Thus, ministering to even the most mundane physical 
needs of the dying can be a participation in and sharing of their 
spiritual task and a preparation for our own. “...There is no meet¬ 
ing more meaningful than that which takes place in the sharing of 
suffering, unless it be in the sharing of death itself when we touch 
immortality.”^^ 

cess^ A Report of a National Survey Conducted for the Nathan Cummings Founda¬ 
tion and Fetzer Institute, October 1997, p. 47. 

52 A Living Will and a Christian Death (St John of Kronstadt Press Book Service, Rt. 1, 
Box 205, Liberty, TN 37095, Inquiries to M. L. Sill, Rt. 2, Box 2343, Wayne, WV, 
25570). 

53 “Prayer for one who has suffered long” from Prayers for the Dying—An Abridged 
Euchologion^ ed. by David F. Abramtsov (Thompson Ridge, NY: St German’s Cha¬ 
pel Press, 1971). 

54 Matthew the Poor, The Communion of Love (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1989), 
p. 123 

55 Ignatius of Antioch, Letter to the Ephesians 8:2. 
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How can Orthodoxy find its voice to speak out to our American 
culture regarding a real understanding and approach to death? It 
cannot be only in having the fullest theological understanding of 
death and dying. It must be a visible, tangible response to our cul¬ 
ture which “incarnates” this fullness of theological understanding. 
After all, Christ said, “Come and see”^^ If we try to transform our 
culture using only some of the spiritual weapons given to us by Tra¬ 
dition, for example with prayer and fasting but neglecting acts of 
mercy (almsgiving), we risk suffering from the same dualism of our 
materialistic Western culture. The only difference will be our ex¬ 
treme “spirituality” as opposed to our culture s extreme material¬ 
ism. A disembodied spirituality cannot be a living, healing, and re¬ 
demptive spirituality. 

A brother asked a certain old man, saying, “There be two 
brothers, and one of them is quiet in his cell, and prolongs his 
fast for six days, and lays much travail on himself: but the 
other tends the sick. Whose work is more acceptable to 
God?” And the old man answered, “If that brother who car¬ 
ries his fast for six days were to hang himself up by the nos¬ 
trils, he could not equal the other, who does service to the 
sick.”^^ 

Fr John Breck has recently su^ested that caring for the dying 
may be an important ministry for Orthodox Christians. 

A new form of philanthropic organization, even a new ex¬ 
pression of Christian vocation, seems required today, if the 
Church is to provide a genuine alternative to physician-as¬ 
sisted suicide. True “aid-in-dying” could be furnished by spe¬ 
cially trained Christian lay persons or medical professionals 
... Orthodox hospice programs ... should be ranked as high 
priorities among the many pastoral tasks the church is called 
to assume ...^® 

56 Jn 1:39. 

57 From the Saying of the Fathers in The Desert Fathers, translated by Helen Waddell 
(Ann Arbor, MI: University of Michigan Press, 1957), p. 124. 

58 John Breck, The Sacred Gift of Life: Orthodox Christianity and Bioethics (Crestwood, 
NY: SVS Press, 1998), p, 239. 
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As a direct extension of Fr Brecks proposal, of the three tiers of hos¬ 
pice care in America: 1) hospital-based, 2) free-standing residential 
facilities, and 3) home-based hospice services—free-standing resi¬ 
dential hospice facilities are in short supply. This is a specific need 
to which Orthodox Christians could respond, creating a wedding 
of the best in palliative medicine with Orthodox pastoral care in a 
uniquely Orthodox setting to serve those poorest members of our 
society who will never be able to afford home-based hospice ser¬ 
vices (especially since many of them are homeless!). If properly en¬ 
dowed, the vision for care could include following in the footsteps 
of the unmercenary saints of the Church who did not charge for 
their services. Is there an historical precedent for this in Orthodox 
Christian experience? Timothy Miller in his study of the develop¬ 
ment of hospitals in the Byzantine Empire^*^ has identified the 
founding of hospitals {xenones) as perhaps the most dramatic ex¬ 
ample of a wide-ranging Christian philanthropia which also in¬ 
cluded the founding of orphanages, old age homes, and even 
bathing facilities. His review of the Typikon of the twelfth-century 
Pantokrator Xenon outlines in detail the structure, function, and 
governance of this hospital which was attached to the Pantokrator 
monastery in Constantinople. Critical features of the xenon in¬ 
cluded chapels which inpatients could attend four times a week to 
receive the Eucharist and the Sacrament of Confession.^' Although 
the purpose of the xenones was to provide “state of the art” curative 
therapy, spiritual and pastoral care were fully integrated with the 
rest of the treatment regimen, not awkward additions as is so often 
seen today. It is this integration which could be brought to the care 
of the dying in an Orthodox hospice. One might ask, how can a 
non-Orthodox person benefit from an environment permeated 
with Orthodox worship? As fairly recent converts to the Orthodox 

59 Timothy E. Quill, MD; Diane E. Meier, MD; Susan D. Block, MD; and Andrew 
Billings, MD, “The Debate over Physician-Assisted Suicide: Empirical Data and 
Convergent Views,” Annals of Internal Medicine 128:552-58,1998. 

60 Timothy S. Miller, The Birth of the Hospital in the Byzantine Empire (Baltimore, 
MD: John Hopkins University Press, 1985). 

61 Ibid.^ p. 19. 
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faith, we can personally attest to the grace and mercy one can expe¬ 
rience in the presence of Orthodox worship without full under¬ 
standing. For that matter, who among us Orthodox fully 
understands, and yet we receive! 

One of the most compelling ways Christians have been able to 
live out their faith in the world is the way in which they respond to 
the needs of the sick and suffering. Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical 
History, quotes Bishop Dionysios of Alexandria describing the 
Christian response to a plague in Alexandria in the mid-third cen¬ 
tury.*’^ The Christians, who had not yet recovered from a violent 
persecution, without hesitation began taking care of the sick, 
‘therapeuontes en (healing in Christ), while the pagans fled 

the city. Already, at this early point in Christian history, there is a 
model for the Orthodox hospice —therapeuontes en Christo —^heal¬ 
ing in Christ. Even as they are dying, they are being healed in the 
deepest sense of the word. Perhaps it s not an accident that the pri¬ 
mary meaning of the other Greek word used so frequently in the 
context of Christs healing miracles, sozo, relates specifically to 
salvation. » 

A Christian ending to our life: painless, blameless, and peace¬ 
ful; and a good defense before the dread judgment seat of 
Christ, let us ask of the Lord.^^ 


62 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History^ Bk. 2, Loeb Classical Library (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1994), pp. 185-87. 

63 Prayer from The Divine Liturgy according to St, John Chrysostom (South Canaan, PA: 
St Tikhon’s Seminary Press, second edition, 1977), p. 72. 
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Social-science Theory in 
RELIGIOUS Education 
According to James Michael lee 

Considerations FOR the Orthodox 

Michael Merry 

A set of practices do exist that constitute at least an inchoate 
religious education. But a clearly delineated reality of reli¬ 
gious education does not confront the church. As a result, the 
church neither embraces nor rejects religious education.^ 

True education is education: that which leads from the 
shackles of an unexamined life to the freedom of intentional 
and productive patterns of thoughts and behavior.^ 

In one of Raymond Carvers marvelous stojies, we find the fol¬ 
lowing exchange between a young man and his wife; we use it be¬ 
cause it beautifully illustrates the problems that we often face in re¬ 
ligious education: 

Have you ever killed one of those? she asked. You know what I 
mean. 

He nodded. He said, Two or three times I’ve shot a goose, 
then a minute or two later I’d see another goose turn back 
from the rest and begin to circle and call over the goose that 
lay on the ground. 

Did you shoot it too? she asked with concern. 

If I could, he answered. Sometimes I missed. 

And it didn’t bother you? she said. 

Never, he said. You can’t think about it when you’re doing it. 

1 G. Moran, “Of a Kind and to a Degree,” in Does the Church Really Want Religious 
Education? An Ecumenical Enquiry, ed. M. Mayr, (Birmingham, 1988), 23. 

2 T. A. Lines, “A Plea for Authentic Religious Education,” ibid, 144. 
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You see, I love everything there is about geese. I love to just 
watch them even when I’m not hunting them. But there are 
all kinds of contradictions in life. You can’t think about the 
contradictions.^ 

Thinking about contradictions is precisely one of the things that 
religious education is about, for “a contradiction presses us to a 
higher level to gain understanding,”"* and it is there that we often 
find grace. Put another way, religious education is concerned with 
a variety of ways of learning, perspectives, and presuppositions that 
apparent contradictions may conceal. 

In this paper we will be concerned to examine closely the 
thought of James Michael Lee, a Catholic lay educator. While Lee’s 
writings are ever expanding and his pen ever prolific, we will con¬ 
centrate chiefly on his major trilogy. Within these three volumes 
we will find the essence of his social-science approach, and there¬ 
from will unfold the shape, flow and content oi has religious educa¬ 
tional philosophy. It will be our assumption that Lee’s ideas, while 
they seldom say as much, are systemic in character.^ 

Religious education of this sort celebrates the inescapable 
plurality, the marvelous complexity of a given situation and seeks 


3 R. Carver, “Distance,” in Where Fm Calling From (New York, 1986), 189-90. 

4 D. Allen, Christian Belief in a Postmodern World: the Full Wealth of Conviction (Lou¬ 
isville, 1989), 198. These contradictions in life are tantamount to what Edward 
Schiilebeeckx called “contrast experiences.” 

5 Extremely competent introductions to systemic theory include L. Bertalanffy, Gen¬ 
eral Systems Theory: Foundations, Development, Applications (New York, 1995) and 
J. W. Sutherland, Systems: Analysis, Administration, and Architecture (New York, 
1975). The root of systems theory lies in Whitehead, Dewey, James, and Bergson. 
In the past forty years, much has been written to spell out the significance of systems 
thinking in any number of areas. Just briefly, then, “systems thinking” is concerned 
to uncover the integral dynamics at work in the complex web of human relations. 
When it comes to religious education, systems thinking can enable us to evaluate 
our traditional heritage, cultivate curiosity related to both ours and other communi¬ 
ties, help facilitate decision-making on an individual basis, and ultimately—if all 
goes well—conduce to the formation of disciples. Religious education, therefore, is 
a kind of “holistic functionalism,” and it will achieve “total actualization and full¬ 
ness when it assumes the form of lifestyle.” J. M. Lee, The Content of Religious In¬ 
struction: a Social-Science Approach (Birmingham, 1985), 610. 
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to explore its many facets. In this way, it is markedly different 
from catechesis,^ or, a kind of transmission of faith and content. 
For James Michael Lee, catechesis is too strictly bound up with the 
requirements of an educational board or a religious hierarchy. 
Religious education, on the other hand, is relatively free to investi¬ 
gate the questions that inquisitive minds set about to ask.^ 
Religious education, for Lee, possesses “ontic independence” from 
specific dogma or content.® But even though religious education 
possesses this distinct ontology from theology, it is certainly not al¬ 
together removed from theology. Indeed, religious education pro¬ 
vides the “ideal framework and milieu in which theology can oper¬ 
ate.”^ One could call this, applied theology. Lee elucidates this 
idea: 


Education is not simply a mere instrumentality for inserting 
theological content, but rather forms the very life-giving mi¬ 
lieu whereby theology, which is of its nature inert in terms of 
human behavior, combines with human variables to form 
life-throbbing religion in the self-system of the learner.'® 

In our Western milieu, we allegedly face many challenges that 
threaten to undermine religious faith and identity. Indeed, for 

6 Lee illustrates well the lack of agreement among Catholic writers as to the meaning 
of catechesis, but insists that “catechesis is totally under the direct control of the hi¬ 
erarchy and its appointed officials (...)” J- M. Lee, “Catechesis Sometimes, Reli¬ 
gious Instruction Always,” in (ed.) M. Mayr, Does the Church Really Want Religious 
Education? op. cit.y 41; cf. id,j “Key Issues in the Development of a Workable Foun¬ 
dation for Religious Instruction,” in Foundations of Religious Education, (ed.) 
P. O'Hare (New York, 1978), 43^4. 

7 Lee acknowledges that questions are not always appropriate, and may even be “un¬ 
workable in noncognitive areas such as affective or lifestyle learning.” J. M. Lee, 
“General Procedures of Teaching Religion,” in (ed.) D. Ratcliff, Handbook of 
Children s Religious Education (Birmingham, 1992), 166. 

8 J. M. Lee, “Catechesis Sometimes, Religious Instruction Always,” 44. Lee refers to 
his theory of religious education as “value-free,” but means this only in the sense 
that the social-science approach, as an approach, is valueless, and not the attendant 
content. Cf. The Content of Religious Instruction, 1 1. 

9 J. M. Lee, The Shape of Religious Instruction: a Social-Science Approach (Dayton, 
1971), 227. 

10 Ibid, 229. 
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many the perfidy of our era is a thoroughgoing secularization pro¬ 
cess that cuts away at religious faith and the reality upon which it is 
built." Bert Roebben expounds this idea; 

The traditional structures of credibility on which [the 
Church] used to rely (...) have crumbled to pieces or ex¬ 
hausted themselves. Today, credibility can be won by authen¬ 
ticity and consistency, by the strength of one’s arguments, 
and by the power of one’s life witness. This evolution is irre¬ 
versible. A church that stubbornly remains attached to a pre¬ 
modern outlook regarding evangelization, tradition, and the 
pursuit of truth, shall jeopardize all the more its credibility. 

How do we answer this challenge? This is only one of the questions 
that Lee, who endeavors to explain much more, addresses in his 
books. Lee will argue that “truth,” where it is to be found, must in¬ 
terface with other truths, as it is dynamic and continual.'^ And 
while his approach certainly takes account of adults and their par¬ 
ticipation in religious education, he does not limit the scope of his 
discourse to adult education per se.'^ Lee is especially committed. 


11 This is one perspective about secularization. Another, much healthier, perspective 
might be that the secularization process better facilitates the learning process for re¬ 
ligious persons, who can no longer rely upon the cultural hegemony of days past. In 
this way, secularization can be seen as a gift, a delightful alternative to Christendom, 
for as Kierkegaard once said, “when all are Christians, Christianity eo ipso does not 
exist.” S. Kierkegaard, “The Attack upon ‘Christendom’,” A Kierkegaard Anthology, 
(ed.) Bretall (Princeton, 1943), 446. And as if to acquiesce, Lee writes, “If secular¬ 
ization has given Christianity a gift, it is this: forcing the Christian religion to purge 
itself of all traces of an archaic, mythical, and more or less primitive cast of categori¬ 
zation.” J. M. Lee, The Shape of Religious Instruction, 259; cf. A. Dondeyne, “Secu¬ 
larization and Faith,” in Lumen Vitae 23 (1968) 597-612. 

12 B. Roebben, “Do We Still Have Faith in Young People? A Western European An¬ 
swer to the Evangelization of Young People in a Postmodern World,” Religious Edu¬ 
cation 90, 3-4 (1995) 328. 

13 This effectively summarizes, however pithily, the systemic nature of Lee’s thought. 
In religious education theory, Timothy Arthur Lines has more explicitly spelled out 
the meaning of systemic education. Lines, a major proponent of systemic religious 
education, speaks of open systems vAitn referring to his method. He defines open sys¬ 
tems as “not determined, but teleological, purposeful.” T. A. Lines, Systemic Reli¬ 
gious Education (Birmingham, 1987), 52. 

14 See R. Goldman, Readiness for Religion: a Basis for Developmental Religious Educa- 
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as we shall see, to the idea of religious education as fueled by a so¬ 
cial-science*^ (educational) approach and theology. 

At the outset it needs be mentioned that Lee prefers the expres¬ 
sion, religious education}^ as opposed to Christian education or 
catechesis}^ A fine religious education can come about, Lee con¬ 
tends, without ever having received formal religious classes or in¬ 
struction. More than anything else, however, it is experience that 
Lee points to as a fundamental guide for learning. Rather than re¬ 
garding personal experience—ones actual life lived in the pres¬ 
ent^®—as a mere vehicle for other, more theological, content to be 

tion (New York, 1965); G. Moran, Design for Religion: Toward Ecumenical Educa- 
tion (New York, 1970). Both men have focused their efforts on adult education. 

15 For helpful definitions of the social-science approach, see infra 5, n. 21 & 16, n. 73. 

16 Lee, acknowledging the difficulty in defining the term, avers that religious instruc¬ 
tion “denotes the teaching of religion in all the religions of the world [and] is not re¬ 
stricted to any one setting such as a school or other kind of formal environment.” 
J. M. Lee, “Catechesis Sometimes, Religious Instruction Always,” 33, n 5. While 
Lee is akin to Gabriel Moran and George Albert Coe in some respects, he does not 
combine theology with religious instruction in the way that they do. And quite op¬ 
posite to Lee’s position can be found Josef Jungmann, Johannes Hofinger, and 
James Smart. Marcel Van Coster, Lewis Joseph Sherill anti Randolf Crump Miller 
try to mediate between the two opposing sides. Lee defines theology as “principally 
a scientific way of knowing,” while he defines religion as “a way of life.” J. M. Lee, 
“The Authentic Source of Religious Education,” in Religious Education and Theol¬ 
ogy y (ed.) N. Thompson (Birmingham, 1982), 109. 

17 This is because education entails much more than the imparting of faith, viz,y a spe¬ 
cific content, or the assumption that only Christian education can, with some 
triumphalism, be valid religious education. The former is typically Protestant in 
character while the latter is more typically Catholic. (Orthodox often prefer 
“church education” because of their strong emphasis on the liturgical cult). Lee ad¬ 
mits that “a certain amount of catechesis is probably required to adequately socialize 
persons into the church,” but wants to argue, using his favorite Latin adage, super 
ecclesiam et ecclesiasticum Deusest. J. M. Lee, “Catechesis Sometimes, Religious Ed¬ 
ucation Always,” 64, For examples of a strictly catechetical approach, see J. 
Westerhoff III, “Framing an Alternative for the Future of Catechesis,” m A Faithful 
Church: Issues in the History of Catechesis (eds.) Westerhbff, Edwards (Wilton, 
1981), 293-314 &: M. Warren, “Catechesis: An Enriching Category for Religious 
Education,” Religious Education 76 (1981) 115-27. 

18 This does not exclude the past or the future of one’s life, but simply means that the 
specific focus is in the present, the noWy where life is presently being lived. Educa¬ 
tion, which certainly includes the past and present, sees them more as means than 
ends. Cf. J. Dewey, Experience and Education (New York, 1938), 50-51; Cf. A.N. 
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transmitted, Lee argues that teachers like this have 

Failed to grasp the irreplaceable educative richness of primary 
experience. Indeed primary experience, when properly used, 
results in the most meaningful kind of learning. The heart of 
any effective lesson is that it offers the individual primary ex¬ 
perience in a situation so structured as to induce desired 
learning outcomes. 

Indeed, experience, properly channeled by a teacher-facilitator, 
can enable one to live a fuller, more creative and meaningful life, 
including ones Christian life. 

Experience is so vitally important to Lees understanding of reli¬ 
gious education because revelation, so typically understood only in 
a much narrower sense, “is also ongoing, present, flesh-and-blood 
experiencing.” True religious education will not attempt to limit 
the myriad revelations of God to scriptures and tradition and one 
or both of their respective contents. Rather, religious education 
will help to facilitated^ that revelation that surfaces in a life authen¬ 
tically lived.dd Indeed, experience “constitutes the immersion of 


Whitehead, The Aims of Education (London, 1929), 1-15. Lee makes it clear that 
he is not equating a priority for the now With “presentism.” Nor is this some kind of 
existentialism, i.e., some concern for authenticating one’s life by a series of mean¬ 
ingful choices. Lee assumes, as a Christian, that one’s life is already meaningful. 

19 J. M. Lee, The Shape of Religious InstructionA'i. 

20 Lee defines teaching as “preeminently an empirical process conducted in an artistic 
fashion [and] is based on scientifically derived data, laws, and theory rather than a 
matter of teacher opinions or hunches (...)” J. M. Lee, “General Procedures of 
Teaching Religion,” 168. 

21 Lee defines facilitation as “the enabling function which goes on no matter what 
product content or specific subject matter is being facilitated (...) [or] it is the delib¬ 
erative arrangement of the conditions of learning whereby the individual is enabled 
to learn what he can learn in terms of where he is develop mentally here and now.” J. 
M. Lee, The Shape of Religious Instruction, 49. Elsewhere he adds, “Facilitation is the 
enabling function; it is the process by which the learner Is helped to modify his be¬ 
havior in desired directions.” Ibid, 208. One can easily detect the pastoral dimen¬ 
sions of religious education from these descriptions. 

22 “Authentically lived,” which is not Lee’s phrasing, can simply mean, “open to God” 
in everyday life. One feels Schleiermacher’s influence here, but also Horace 
Bushnell. See F. Schleiermacher, On Religion trans., R. Crouter (Cambridge, 
1988); H. Bushnell, Christian Nurture (New Haven, 1888). 
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the total self into reality.” And because experience-centered learn¬ 
ing engages the creative aspect of persons, because it “gives full 
play” to that aspect of ourselves that is at the core of our very iden¬ 
tity, religious education, focused in this way, can stimulate and in¬ 
vigorate the learning process in much healthier, holistic ways than 
those only aimed at the cognitive process.^^ 

Religious education, it must also be said, centers on persons, and 
not dogma or ideas. The “object” of ones Christian faith, after all, 
is a Person, and not data or doctrinal propositions. Yet concomi¬ 
tant to one’s personhood is their experience of this Person and his 
truth. It is critical to grasp the importance of this claim, for only 
then can we come to appreciate that we know “truth” only to the 
extent that we participate in it.^'^ Lee elaborates: 

To be effective, religious instruction must start at the learner’s 
own point of development and self-actualization, and work 
from there toward facilitating his religious and existential 
growth, which will be both authentic to his own self and 
faithful to God.^^ 

This facilitation involves shaping the learning environment in such 
a way as to maximize the possibility of desirable outcome in the 
learning process.The content of this instruction, as Lee makes 
abundantly clear, entails a kerygma-centered aim insofar as, for 
Christians, it focuses on the Person of Jesus Christ. 

23 Lee recognizes, however, that experience “necessarily includes cognitive content.” 
He does not mince his words when he says, “Far from being a retreat from cognitive 
content, experiential religious instruction is a forward march into full-blooded 
Christian living, a forward march [that] is capable of endowing otherwise barren 
cognitive content with vitality, vigor, and genuine meaning.” J. M. Lee, The Con¬ 
tent of Religious Instruction, 696. Lee also affirms the supremely important 
“extrarational” ways of knowing such as myth and symbol. On myth, see M. Eliade, 
Myth and Reality (New York, 1963), 139-43 and J. Campbell, The Masks of God 
(New York, 1964), 519-21; on symbol, see C. Jung, Psychologische typen, zehnte, 
revidierte auflage, vol. 6 in Gesammelte Werke (Zurich, 1967), 515-23. 

24 See R. Snyder, “Group Theory and Religious Education,” in M. Taylor (ed.),An In¬ 
troduction to Christian Education (Nashville, 1966), 284. 

25 J. M. Lee, The Shape of Religious Instruction, 37. 

26 Ibid., 77. 
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Religious education, however, is broader than both theology 
and catechesis. For it will, by its very nature, endeavor to avoid 
“cultic” elements that preclude openness to others, notably those 
outside of the particular group undergoing the religious instruc¬ 
tion.^^ Inasmuch as this is accomplished, religious education is ecu¬ 
menical, while not eclipsing its prophetic and reconstructionist 
role in society at the same time. A delicate balance, to be sure, but it 
is one that must be maintained if it is not to regress into sectarian 
propensities. 

But what of the differences between theology and religious edu¬ 
cation: how profoundly different can they be, and are they actually 
dislocated from one another? For Lee, there can be no fusion of the 
two, though religious education—through a social-science 
method—is thought to subsume the other. As unambiguously as 
he can, Lee makes his point: 

To assert that the theological aim must be fundamentally 
reconceptualized and restated into social-scientific aim is in 
no way to assert that religious instruction lacks a theological 
dimension. Rather, it is to assert that in the work of religious 
instruction, theology in one way or another takes on the 
processive shape and flow of the social-scientific activity of re¬ 
ligion instruction.^® 

This runs contrary to the more widely held assumption that 
religious education is, at best, an “errand boy” for theology, a 
preface or dispensable tool before the discipline, namely theol¬ 

ogy, takes over. Theology, Lee purports, can only derive from the 
scriptures, the sacraments, the liturgy, and the dogmas of the 
church. Religious education, on the other hand, being informed 
by social-science, “comes from controlled observation and empiri¬ 
cal testing of the phenomena and their relation, according to the 

27 This is not to say that cultic elements are not important—Lee is a devout Catho¬ 
lic—but that they ought not to impede openness to others. This is the ecumenicalOiS- 
pect of religious instruction. For more on Lee’s autobiography, see J. M. Lee, “To 
Basically Change Fundamental Theory and Practice,” in Modem Masters of Reli¬ 
gious Educationy (ed.) M. Mayr (Birmingham, 1983), 254-323. 

28 J. M. Lee, “The Authentic Source of Religious Instruction,” 131. 
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method of difference or one of the other general methods. 

In order to test this theory, we need only provide an illustration. 
To take, by way of example, the most basic tenet of Christianity 
and indeed of all religion, that one love ones neighbor in everyday 
life, Lee asks, “how will the teacher verify that he has succeeded in 
his attempt?”^® Will theological reflection assist her? The synod of 
bishops? The scriptures or the tradition? Pas du tout. In matter of 
fact, it will be empirical methods that have been developed among 
religious educators like James Michael Lee. 

What the other components to ones training (e.g., theology) 
provide are ways of thinking about z mode of action. But the teacher 
will be interested not simply to believe that an individual has 
acquired a specified learning outcome (e.g., forgiveness, mercy), 
but rather to determine empirically whether such a change 
has in fact occurred.^* Theological science and reflection, by their 
very nature, will be unable to discover and predict “the psycho¬ 
logical and instructional conditions under which children learn,” 
and by extension, modify their behavior. How can theology, for 
example, assess the effects of say, television versus classroom discus¬ 
sion in “shaping the attitudes of its learners?”^^ In a word, it cannot. 

Theology often speaks of a “blow theory,” viz., that the “Spirit 
blows where it will” (Jn 3:8); but pedagogically speaking, the prob¬ 
lem is not attending to the actions of the Spirit, but rather “shaping 
the learning conditions in such a way that the Spirit will be enabled 
to most fruitfully operate.'fb neglect the social-science aspect of 
religious instruction, one is often reduced to statements that smack 

29 J. M. Lee, The Shape of Religious Instruction^ 189. 

30 Cf. M.ET Chenu, Is Theology a Science^ 1964), 89. 

31 J. M. Lee, The Shape of Religious Instruction, 202. While the Gospel makes it clear 
that “by their fruits you shall know them” (Mt 7:20), it is re<juisite for the religious 
educator to employ empirical methods in order to ascertain the extent of the trans¬ 
formation, the metanoia, in his students. 

32 Ibid.y 210 . Cf. R. Goldman, Religious Thinkingfrom Childhood to Adolescence QSleiw 
York, 1968). 

33 J. M. Lee, The Shape of Religious Instruction, 196, Lee insists that those who defend 
the catechetical method and castigate religious education as a waste of time are com¬ 
mitting the worst kind of “intellectual nihilism.” 
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of “ontologism” and “angelism.”^"^ And while it may be true to say 
that God inheres in all things (i.e., panentheistically), history has 
shown that God has chosen to work through human and natural 
agents in space and time. Lee reasons that unless religious educa¬ 
tion is demythologized of an unhealthy supernaturalism, what 
some have called a “willful medievalism,” the discipline will 
“remain quagmired in the same overpresumptuous reliance on 
God and overneglect of human and natural resources [that] have 
caused such nonprofessionalism in the field for centuries. With 
these things in mind, Lee concludes: 

Student behavior is in fact shaped by significant variables 
within the teachers repertoire of instructional behaviors. In 
the work of religious instruction, surely it is God who gives 
the increase, but it must be the learning situation [that] 
plants, and the teacher who waters. To facilitate is both to 
plant and to water. 

Part of the problem, if we are honest, has been the age-old un¬ 
derstanding of revelation; typically it has been understood to mean 
something that occurred in the past, something vouchsafed to us 
once and for all, something to which we must remain faithful by re¬ 
living, even fawningly repeating. But this truncates Gods revela¬ 
tion in the present, to say nothing of the future. Revelation is rather 
something that ought to be understood as an ongoing “personal 
synapse” between God and his people, between God and his cre- 

34 Ibid., 209. 

35 Ibid. Lee writes, “The Goldman study suggests that it is more supernatural to teach 
learners that kind of religion [that] can be meaningfully incorporated into their nat~ 
ural lifestyle than to give them so-called purely supernatural material such as the 
bible is said to be by advocates of the supernaturalist position.” Ibidy 264. 

36 Ibid.y 211. Some of the more obvious variables at a teacher’s disposal to effectively 
facilitate the learning process would include knowing the age level, the 
psychophysiological needs, the socioeconomic background, the cultural milieu, 
and the education of the learners in question. See p. 11, infra. Let us remember that 
John Dewey once said, “Men have never fully used the powers they possess to ad¬ 
vance the good in life, because they have waited upon some power external to them¬ 
selves and to nature to do the work they are responsible for doing.” J. Dewey, A 
Common Faith (New Haven, 1934), 46. While Dewey was a theistic naturalist, his 
point is valid all the same. 
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ation. As such, revelation is always and everywhere present, even 
when refused.^^ 

It is safe to assume that the cavalier attitudes one so often en¬ 
counters vis-h-vis religious education can be attributed to “ineffec¬ 
tive pedagogical practices” within the discipline itself, and little 
else.^® Naturally many—especially theologians—^will emphatically 
insist that a “straight lecture style” is perfectly sufficient for stu¬ 
dents, that content is all that matters, and that teaching theory is ir¬ 
relevant. But Lee forcefully expostulates that without a serious ap¬ 
praisal of the learning environment and the significant variables 
that comprise each and every situation—each different from the 
other—there will be plenty of ineffective teaching to go around. 
The objective of the social-science approach to religious instruc¬ 
tion is to render the teacher-learning dynamic “optimally effective 
and fruitful.” Lee puts the point bluntly: 

The purpose of schooling is to render the learning process 
more efficient and effective by means of supplying the learner 
with a constantly planned set of expanding and reinforcing 
experiences [that] are intended to have a more powerful effect 
than do either the ordinary life experiences or informal edu¬ 
cative experiences in changing the individual s behavior in a 
given direction.^^ 

This will entail a probing of a student’s lived experience, and 
linking it with stories from tradition that may or may not have 
something to say to a new situation. Because so much of our tradi¬ 
tions deal with problems of the past, much has been left uncovered; 
indeed the Fathers and Mothers of the Church, for example, hardly 

37 J. M Lee, The Shape of Religious Instruction^ 231, cf. K. Rahner, “Revelation” in 
Sacramentum MundiN (New York, 1970), 349; S. Schneiders, The Revelatory Text. 
Interpreting the New Testament as Revelation (San Francisco,* 1991), 50. 

38 For example, Richard McBrien has published his thoughts thus: “Let it be said can¬ 

didly and openly religious education has a less than elevated reputation within the 
academic community at large and within the theological community in particular 
( )” R McBrien, “Comment,” The Living Light \'5 (1976) 170. 

39 J M Lee, The Flow of Religious Instruction a Social-Science Approach (Dayton, 
1973), 7 
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broached anthropological and sociological issues, so hard-pressed 
were they to defend (abstract) theological dogmas.^® Hence we can 
never assume a direct analogue to issues that confront our students 
today. 

But to return to what we have alluded to above, namely that 
theologians have long considered religious education to provide 
little more than methodological tools to aid the teaching of theol¬ 
ogy, Lee has much to say. For starters, “the teaching process is not 
merely instrumental, external to the thing transmitted.” Indeed, 
religious instruction in the actual existential situation of teaching, 
be it product or process, “is not divorced by the series of actions by 
which its acquisition by the learner is facilitated.” And while it is 
true that religious instruction can include a certain translation pro¬ 
cess through which certain “sublime concepts” of theology are ren¬ 
dered in the common idiom of the multitude, it also possesses a 
more autonomous function.'^* Here, Lee explicates: 

Education is not simply a mere instrumentality for inserting 
theological content, but rather forms the very life-giving mi¬ 
lieu whereby theology, which is of its natui£ inert in terms of 
human behavior, combines with human variables to form 
life-throbbing religion in the self-system of the learner. 

It has been an assumption held from time immemorial that the¬ 
ology is a “superior science” and can do quite without religious ed¬ 
ucation, except, as we have mentioned, as possibly a pedagogical 
tool and nothing more.'^^ Part of this assumption is rooted in our 


40 A point successfully made by Paul Evdokimov in both Woman and the Salvation of 
the World {QtcstwooA: SVS Press, 1994) and The Sacrament of Love: The Nuptial 
Mystery in the Light of the Orthodox Tradition (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1985). 

41 Religious instruction is composed of two primary and fundamental contents for 
Lee. These are the structural (i.e., the teaching process) and the substantive (i.e., re¬ 
ligion, or the religious lifestyle), J. M. Lee, “The Authentic Source of Religious In¬ 
struction,” 115-16. 

42 J. M. Lee, The Shape of Religious Instruction, 229. 

43 Theology is itself manifold in expression. Like “biblical,” the rallying cry for “sound 
theology” needs to be carefully unpackaged. Which theological model are we using, 
and for what reasons? Likewise, whose interpretation of the scriptures is correct, and 
according to what criteria? There is a dangerous tendency to reduce religious instruc- 
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adoration of the platonic ideal, the abstract over the concrete. For 
Lee, however, the Incarnation in Christianity changes all this, testi¬ 
fying to the supreme importance given to the concrete.*^^ Granting 
theology its perennial relevance—^what he has called a “vital ancil¬ 
lary role”—Lee still contends that theology consists of cognitive re¬ 
flections about religious experience; it engages in the speculative 
basis for faith, hope, and love. Furthermore, “theology does not 
produce religion; it only produces more theology.”'*^ Religious in¬ 
struction, on the other hand, “is the concrete activity [that] enables 
the learner to have present and future experiences”'^*’ and will set 
about to facilitate the means whereby these virtues can be culti¬ 
vated into the personal lifestyle of the learner in concreto. 

So while theology is cognitively oriented, religious education 
aims to be lifestyle-oriented; whereas theology is subject-centered, 
religious education is learner-centered; while theology is transmis¬ 
sion-centered, religious education is environment-centered. And 
religious educators who are interested to see the learning process 
enhanced will be just as interested to elicit from the learners the 
subject matter to be learned as they will be to “impart knowledge.” 
In a nutshell, Lee points out the salient features of the social- 
science approach to religious education: 

If teaching at its truest and most authentic level is to opti¬ 
mally promote learning, then in and through the conditions 
[that] constitute effective teaching will God’s grace most fully 
flow and take effect. It is a social-science-based learning the¬ 
ory, drawing from data on how learning actually takes place 
and how it can be most effectively promoted, which helps 
teaching to be true to itself'*^ 

tion to one or the other, sometimes both, without taking account of interpretive 
schemata. Also, while pride of place is given to Scripture, “other pieces of literature 
can, of course, have a similar effect.” G. Moran, “Of a Kind and to a Degree,” 22. 

44 This legitimization of the concrete is interpersonal, i.e., relational 

45 J. M. Lee, “How to Teach,” 153. 

46 J. M. Lee, The Flow of Religious Instmction, 17. Lee adds, “religion teachers are forg¬ 
ing their own theology in the real-life situation.” Ibid, 20. 

47 Ibid, 47. 
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Just as a farmer needs to know how plants grow, how they 
depend on the soil, the water, and the sunlight, so also does the 
teacher need to know “how children learn, how they depend on 
motivation and reinforcement.”^^ Indeed, a teacher must be 
equipped to know how to shape the variables in a teacher-learner 
situation in order to facilitate the learning process. Family, person¬ 
ality, level of religiosity, age, socio-economic status, cultural preju¬ 
dice, and cognitive versus affective learning are but a few samples of 
such variables.’^^ Teaching methods and techniques will need to be 
varied accordingly owing to the highly differentiated and personal¬ 
ized aspects of any learning environment. 

Lee also discusses as many diflferent approaches to teaching^* 
as he does the different aspects of learning,^^ but he steers us away 
from putting too much stock in the particular charisms of a 
teacher, i.e., her personality or dynamism.^^ While these things are 
important for eflPective teaching, it goes without saying that, 
for Lee, practice is “circumstance bound,” and purveying simple 
formulas to complex matrices is emphatically proscribed. Human 
behavior is too fickle and too unpredictable. The quality and 
texture of class interaction as well as the various personalities of the 
learners bring much to bear on the entire learning process and 

48 Ibtd, 49 

49 See D Elkmd, “Age and Religious Identity,” Review of Religious Research 18(1964) 
36^0, K E Hyde, Religion in Childhood and Adolescence (Birmingham, 1990), 
198-201, A C Ornstem and D U Levine, Foundations of Education, 4th ed 
(Boston, 1989), 406-43 

50 J M The Flow of Religious Instruction, 7^ 

51 Ibid, 149-205 

52 Ibid, 58-148 

53 Whereas the teacher’s personality may resonate, indeed positively enhance the 
learning process for one student, that selfsame personality may prove to be a palpa¬ 
ble impediment to another student Among pedagogical models one also finds an 
“authenticity” model, i e , one chock full of good intentions, and a “witness” model, 
which purports a teacher’s “witness” to be preeminent among the virtues of effective 
teaching For a proponent of the “witness” view, see M Warren, “All Contributions 
Cheerfully Accepted,” The Living Light, 1 (1970), 30 For a philosophical expose of 
the “authenticity” model, see C Taylor, The Ethics of Authenticity (Cambridge, 
1991) 
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quickly diflfiise monolithic theories of pedagogical efficiency. 

Among the most significant of Lees stresses is the necessity to do 
religious education in a pluralistic, even secularistic, environment. 
Certainly Lees challenge is to focus on deeds and not doctrine. This 
enables him to appreciate the religious experiences of others, fos¬ 
tering a communicatio in spiritualibus with those who in earnest 
seek God. For both the Catholic and Orthodox churches, which 
very often pride themselves on being the embodiment, indeed the 
fulfillment of God s revelation to all people, Lee’s challenge issues a 
wake-up call. This ecumenical-pluralist aspect of Lee’s writings 
should not be taken in a completely relativistic sense, however, for 
it is simply a call to recognize in others their participation in God’s 
creation and to some extent, his revelation. And to dispel the 
charge that he is advocating a minimization of religious differ¬ 
ences, Lee demurs unequivocally: 

To treat persons and groups from other religious orientations 
as equals does not in any way imply that all religions are in 
fact equal or that all religions do indeed encapsulate with 
equal fullness the totality of God’s inexhaustible revelation. 
Rather, to treat persons and groups from other religious ori¬ 
entations as equals is to accord them that respect due to all in¬ 
dividuals and institutions who have received God’s revelation 
and who have striven to live that revelation to the best of their 
ability. 

Lee acknowledges the penchant in all religions to particularize,^^ 
and to lay a heavy emphasis on what appears to be indispensable for 
living, namely sound doctrine or “orthodoxy.” Indeed, there is a 

54 This is not to say that Lee is not goal-directed, for he certainly is. 

55 J. M. Lee, “The Blessings of Religious Pluralism,” in Religious Pluralism and Reli¬ 
gious Education, (ed.) N. Thompson (Birmingham, 1988), 67. 

56 “No one can deny the persisting continuities of long traditi6ns, sustained habita¬ 
tions, national languages, and cultural geographies, but there seems no reason ex¬ 
cept fear and prejudice to keep insisting on [one's] separation and distinctiveness, as 
if that was all human life was about (...) It is more rewarding—and more difficult— 
to think concretely and sympathetically, contrapuntally, about others than only 
about ‘us’.” E. Said, Culture and Imperialism (New York, 1993), 336; cf. E. Erikson, 
Childhood and Society, 2nd ed. (New York, 1963), 264. 
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sense in which “all religions and their leaders are prone to diminish 
God, to trap him in their doctrines, to tame him in their litur¬ 
gies.”^^ But it is clear that Lee, while not denigrating or abrogating 
the discipline of theology, is chiefly interested in praxis that derives 
from experience.^® Religious instruction for Lee, then, operates a 
posteriori and not from a priori principles. 

Implications for many within the Orthodox Church, prima 
facie, don’t look inviting. But some serious challenges do emanate 
from Lee’s work that raise several pertinent questions related to our 
own conception of religious education. First, are we asked only to 
“receive” a message, a content, a gestalt of prefabricated material, or 
can there not be some seriously critical reflection on the entire dis¬ 
cipline within the Orthodox Church? Is there not often a dispro¬ 
portionate emphasis on sound doctrine or “correct belief” versus a 
lived praxis (i.e., a Christian lifestyle), and is not our conception of 
revelation—whether in scripture or tradition—incorrigibly re¬ 
stricted to the past? 

Can we not also learn to be more malleable insofar as we hand 
out patented answers without provoking j'elevant questions? Is 
there not room for attention given to the variability of learners,^^ 
the ambiguity of “truth”—insofar as “truth” involves interpretive 
polyvalence—and a serious account taken of our pluralistic con¬ 
text? Have we even begun to think of the manifest advantages of 
living in a “secular” society? Would it not behoove us, at the very 
least, to have the presence of mind to first acknowledge the chal¬ 
lenges that Lee poses, and then maybe, just maybe, be challenged 
by them? To do otherwise is to fall under the indictment of Blake: 

The man who never alters his opinion is like standing water, 
and breeds reptiles of the mind.^® 

Perhaps above all else, Lee stresses the need to structure the 
learning situation in such a way as to conduce to a Christian life¬ 
style.*^* This requires tremendous foresight and discipline.^^ And 


57 J. M. Lee, “The Blessings of Religious Pluralism,” 63. 

58 Shared religious experiences, and not shared theologies, are too often derided as 
“touchy-feely” drivel. But perhaps the overly cognitive—as over and against the 
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certainly far more resonant with the Orthodox are those compo¬ 
nents of religious instruction that we cannot do without: liturgy, 
scripture and prayer. The Divine Liturgy, which embodies all 
three, is our socialization process par excellence.^^ Concerning the 
liturgy, Lee summons our attention: 

Unlike most religious instruction activities, liturgical celebra¬ 
tion properly accords heavy emphasis on the environmental 
variable through its architecture, [icons], candles, windows, 
vestments, and the like. The liturgy is experiential instruction 
in an especially gripping and inclusive form, a form [that] 
places the learner in holistic lifestyle interaction with the 
ecclesia at its best.^^ 

Even so, this socialization is meant to orient the learner outward^ 
for “the raison d'etre of classroom instruction is that those things 

emotive—approach would do well to actually listen to the testimonies of people 
today without prejudging them as persons or their religious experiences as devoid of 
the Holy Spirit. Not to do this is to perpetuate what Lee calls, “theological imperial¬ 
ism.” Lee is emphatic when he states that “unlike theology which is exclusively an 
objective cognitive content, religious experience is a personSlly lived subjective af¬ 
fair [that] occurs authentically in the life of each person regardless of age or station.” 
J. M. Lee, “How to Teach,” 164. There may be, however, a tendency in Lee to (un¬ 
duly?) separate theological rationales (usually thought to be in collusion with eccle¬ 
siastical authorities) and what he calls, “non-theological activity” or, “pastoral care.” 

59 “The catechetical activity of the Church and of the local community-parish must be 
analogous to the psychology of [the] age group [in question].” D. Sahas, Catechesis: 
the Maturation of the Body (Brookline, 1984), 29. 

60 W. Blake, “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” in The Norton Anthology of English 
Literature, 5th ed., vol. 2 (London, 1986), 69. 

61 SeeJ. M. Lee, The Purpose of Catholic Schooling {p2YX.oti, 1968), 56-58. 

62 Lee defines discipline as “the purposeful learning and living of a lifestyle.” J. M. Lee, 
The Content of Religious Instruction, 709, n. 82; cf. id., “Discipline in a Moral and 
Religious Key,” in (eds.) K. Walsh and M. Cowles, Developmental Discipline (Bir¬ 
mingham, 1982), 156-79; id., “The Context of Morality and Religion,” in K. 
Walsh, Discipline for Character Development: a Guide for Teachers and Parents (Bir¬ 
mingham, 1991), 139-213. 

63 Lee defines socialization as “a process by which a social group seeks to influence a 
person in such a manner that he will think, feel, and live according to the customs, 
norms, and meanings of that social group.” J. M. Lee, The Content of Religious In- 
struction, 731, n. 322. 

64 Ibid., 647; cf. R. C. Miller, The Clue to Christian Education (New York, 1950), 4. 
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learned in the school setting will be transferred to situations out¬ 
side the confines of the classroom.If we cannot make such a 
connection, then we have failed as educators and we perpetuate the 
widespread belief that “happiness and truth have nothing to do 
with ordinary life.”^^ And so rather than casting aspersions at 
James Michael Lee, maybe there is much to be gained by listening 
to him. By looking at experience-oriented religious education, we 
can gain new insights. Wolfhart Pannenberg comments: 

The connection of religion and the experience of meaning 
can only be conceptualized appropriately if the experienced 
meaning is seen to precede its comprehension by humans 
rather than being understood solely as the product of a hu¬ 
man bestowal of meaning. If the latter were the case, religion 
would be merely a human projection, lacking any truth con¬ 
tent that surpasses the human consciousness.^^ 

Lee also fully anticipates the accusation of “Pelagianism” that 
hangs like a pall over religious educators and theologians who are 
“attempting to heal the wound brought on by a false separation of 
natural’ and ‘supernatural’ in so much ofi-Christian thought. 
But here Lee takes a position not unlike the Orthodox, namely a 
kind of “semi-Pelagianism” that affirms the meritorious acts that 
God produces in all people, and at the same time recognizes the 

65 J M Lee, “The Teaching of Religion,” m (eds ) Lee and P C Rooney, Towards a 
Future for Reltgtous Education (Dayton, 1970), 63 

66 A Chekhov, “Home,” in The Princess and Other Stories (Oxford, 1984), 178 

67 W Pannenberg, Metaphysics and the Idea of God (Grand Rapids, 1990), 159 Ori¬ 
ginally published as Metaphysik und Gottesgedanke (Gottingen, 1988) For 
Pannenberg, one’s concept of life [Lebensphilosophie] is an individual experience of 
the totality of life through a process of self-interpretation that continually changes as 
the semantic structures of meaning shift Put another way, “meaning can be ap¬ 
proached through language, but it is not the product of language ” Ibid ^ 158 On 
the credibility of religious tradition and experience, Pannenberg adds, 'If a specific 
religious tradition is notable to do justice to human experience through such integration 
[ofsujfering, meaninglessness^ etc ], its failure will lead to a crisis of belief in the truth of 
the traditiony it then becomes questionable whether the Godproclaimed by this tradition 
cany as a matter offacty be understood as and believed to be the creator andperfecter of the 
worldy as actually experienced by humans ** Ibid y 168 (italics ours) 

68 J M Lee, The Flow of Religious Instructiony 292 
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ability of human persons to answer their consciences and “fill in 
what is lacking” (Col 1:24) in Christ s work.*^^ 

Lee has experienced no small amount of opposition from within 
the Catholic Church during his career/® While his work has 
become almost main stream in our own day, in many ways he can 
be found among many other previously “suspect” figures within 
modern Catholicism, including Kiing and Schillebeeckx in 
Europe, and Fox, Greeley, and Boff in the Americas, whose writ¬ 
ings once upon a time caused quite a stir. Among the more seem¬ 
ingly daring aspects of Lees proposals is the “open table” policy 
that he endorses regarding the eucharist. While most Christian 
communions (but alas, he states, not all) offer eucharist to other 
Christians—irrespective of denomination—Lee calls for an open¬ 
ness that looks to the “good intentions” of others who, with a clean 
conscience, desire to experience more of God.^^ 

Part of the difficulty with someone like Lee is that he is pioneer¬ 
ing work that has never been done before him. His work is highly 
original, deeply researched, and steeped in decades of teaching ex¬ 
perience. One can sympathize a great deal with his “plight” when 
we read: 

The ultimate reason why I developed the social-science ap¬ 
proach to religious instruction was to significantly help reli¬ 
gion teachers and learners move closer to God by providing a 
macrotheory [that] effectively enables religion teachers and 
learners to be successful in that activity in which they are both 

69 Cf. K. Ware, “No New Dogmas, Please,” The Tablet 17 (1998) 93. Pelagius was, 
above all else, concerned with serious Christian living. 

70 Among the myriad examples would be the virulent reaction he received to his report 
entitled, “Prediction in Religious Instruction,” The Living Light ^ (1972) 44—45, 
and F. Darcy-Berube, “The Challenge Ahead of Us,” in An Introduction to the Foun¬ 
dations of Religious Education (fioston, 1985), 119—20. 

71 Lee writes, “If indeed the Eucharist is the redemptive giving of himself by Jesus to all 
humanity, why then is the overwhelming majority of humanity banned by the 
ecclesiasticum from the Eucharistic meal?” J. M. Lee, “The Blessings of Religious 
Pluralism,” 94. To many this raises red flags and smacks of all things “relativist,” but 
Lee wields many, surprisingly sound, theological arguments for his case. Ibid, 86— 
98. 
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cooperatively engaged, namely the teaching-learning of reli¬ 
gion. The proximate reason why I developed the social- 
science approach to religious instruction was to bring into be¬ 
ing a field of work and a field of study where only an amor¬ 
phous and confused mass currently exists.^^ 

But to add insult to injury for those in leadership positions, Lee fre¬ 
quently refers to himself (autobiographically) as an “apostle,” a 
“prophet” and “in God’s service.” One scratches his head at such 
heady pretensions. Not infrequently he employs ad hominem argu¬ 
mentation and is highly critical of others in the field he deems to be 
submitting substandard work. He often reserves his most acerbic 
remonstrance for those who possess an aversion to theory-based re¬ 
ligious instruction.^^ 

More than anything else, Lee is unabashedly candid about his 
disgruntledness in relation to theology and its inability “to directly 
generate or explain effective pedagogical practice,” or to “verify 
whether or not the students had learned what they were supposed 
to learn.” Even a modicum of intuition can deduce a series of pain¬ 
ful, indeed disappointing experiences with^heologians and their 
censure of his work. Yet out of this deeply felt chagrin, he has 
forged new ideas; from out of his continued vexation as a lay educa¬ 
tor in a clerical church, Lee has given shape to a marvelously help¬ 
ful way to approach religious education. The very least we can do is 
glean, in piecemeal, from his thought and reap benefits from his 
work that are sorely needed in our religious education programs. 


72 J. M. Lee, “To Change Fundamental Theory and Practice,” 296. 

73 Lee writes, “the very purpose of theory is the enhancement of practice by explaining 
why a particular practice works or does not work, by predicting when, how, and 
under what conditions a particular practice will probably work or will probably not 
work, and by verifying the degree to which a particular practice has or has not 
worked.”}. M. Lee, “General Procedures of Teaching Religion,” 171. 
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Ihor Sevcenko: Ukraine Between East and West. Essays on Cul¬ 
tural History to the Early Eighteenth Century. Edmonton and To¬ 
ronto: Canadian Institute of Ukrainian Studies Press, 1996, xix + 
234 pp. 

Samuel H. Baron & Nancy Shields Kohlmann (Ed.): Religion 
and Culture in Early Modern Russia and Ukraine. DeKalb, Illinois: 
Northern Illinois University Press, 1997, vii + 213 pp. 

Borys Gudziak (Ed.): Istorycnyjkontekst, ukladennjaBerestejs’koji 
uniji i pershe pounijne pokolinnja. Lviv: Institute of Church His¬ 
tory, Lviv Theological Academy, 1995, x + 188pp. 

Borys Gudziak (Ed.): Derzava, suspiEstvo i Cerkva v Ukrajini u 
XVII stolitti. Lviv: Institute of Church History, Lviv Theological 
Academy, 1996, x + 198pp. 

Andrii BCrawchuk: Christian Social Ethics in Ukraine: The Legacy 
of Andrei Sheptytsky. Edmonton, Ottawa and Toronto: Canadian 
Institute of Ukrainian Studies Press—Metropolitan Andrey 
Sheptytsky Institute of Eastern Christian Studies—Basilian Press, 
1997, xxiv +404pp. 

Bohdan R. Bociurkiw: The Ukrainian Greek Catholic Church 
and the Soviet State (1939—1950). Edmonton and Toronto: Cana¬ 
dian Institute of Ukrainian Studies Press, 1996, xvi + 310pp. 

CO 03 

In December 1991 Ukraine became an independent nation. Since 
that time there has been an all round renewed interest in its past 
and in its place today within the family of independent nations. 
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Scholars, and in particular cultural and ecclesiastical historians, 
now have access to archival materials, and to a free exchange of 
ideas with native scholars, that have for a good part of this century 
been heavily restricted. The works listed above illustrate the rebirth 
of Ukrainian academia and of interest in Ukrainian cultural and 
ecclesiastical history. 

Ihor ^evcenko s Ukraine Between East and West is an excellent in¬ 
troduction for non-specialists to the cultural origins and develop¬ 
ment of todays Ukraine. The author is a well-known historian, and 
his book presents in a highly scholarly but non-pedantic way the 
influences that shaped the Ukrainian people from the time of the 
introduction of Christianity up to the early eighteenth century. In¬ 
fluences from Byzantium—“the most important non-Slavic com¬ 
ponent of the upper-class culture of early Kiev” (Preface, p. xiii)— 
and from the West (especially the Polish West) are analyzed in a 
lively style that reflects the lecture origins of the twelve essays that 
make up this book, seven of which have already been published 
separately elsewhere. There is plenty of material to interest the ec¬ 
clesiastical historian—the essays on religious polemical literature 
of the 16th and 17th centuries and on Peter Mohyla (essays 10 & 
11) being particularly stimulating to this reviewer. Essays are fol¬ 
lowed by up-to-date bibliographic references for the serious stu¬ 
dent to pursue, and at the end of the book there are helpful chrono¬ 
logical tables, maps, and an index. 

Religion and Culture in Early Modern Russian and Ukraine is 
more for specialists, containing a collection of interdisciplinary ar¬ 
ticles born of a workshop held at Stanford University in 1993 that 
focuses on religious and cultural life in the seventeenth century— 
a time of innovation, creativity, and social up'heaval. The authors 
include historians, art historians, and experts in literature and cul¬ 
tural studies whose research elucidates various aspects of life in 
Russia, with particular sensitivity to Russia’s interaction with 
neighboring East Slavs, especially the Ukrainians. The book (as 
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with the workshop) addresses the secularist bias in much of past 
Russian historiography as well as the unsatisfactory, selective, and 
tendentious content of a good proportion of church historiogra¬ 
phy. This is particularly odd given that the Russian Orthodox 
Church for much of its history “provided the vocabulary for ethics, 
creative expression, political ideas, and for most social mores, ritual 
and symbolic activity” (p.4). The book furthers the study of the in¬ 
teraction of culture and religion in its interesting and often provoc¬ 
ative discussions on issues as varied as popular religiosity, as ex¬ 
pressed in supplicatory prayers and hagiography, humanism in 
icons and literature, “backwardness” among the peasants, social 
tensions and society, and social identity. Ukrainian scholars should 
be particularly interested in the contributions of authors such as 
David Frick, who explores cultural identity on the boundaries of 
Russia and Ukraine, Frank Sysyn, who examines Ukrainian politi¬ 
cal change—especially the Khmernyts’kyi uprising—using struc¬ 
tural categories, and those others who (like Sev&nko in the previ¬ 
ous review) examine the interplay of European, Byzantine, and 
Ukrainian Orthodox elements in seventeenth-oentury religious 
and cultural life. All in all, this is a valuable resource book for those 
interested in the history of Russia, Ukraine, and early modern 
Europe. 

The two sets of essays edited by Borys Gudziak are the first two 
volumes of a prospective six-volume series that discuss the six¬ 
teenth-century Union of Brest that brought significant parts of the 
Ukrainian Orthodox Church into the bosom of Rome, to create 
what is now called the Ukrainian Catholic Church. The Union, 
whose 400th anniversary fell in 1995/96, was, and still remains, a 
controversial issue (especially for Orthodox churchmen and schol¬ 
ars) and it is to the credit of the newly (re)established Institute of 
Church History of the Lviv Theological Academy, headed by the 
editor of these volumes, that a series of symposia was organized to 
try and analyze and reinterpret the meaning and significance of this 
event. The first volume concerns itself with the background to the 
Union and what occurred to the first generation of Unionists. The 
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second volume focuses on questions of State, Society, and Church 
in post-Union seventeenth-century Ukraine. Papers are followed 
by extensive discussion, with an index given at the end of each 
volume. Perhaps the main value of these two works is in bringing 
the issue to the fore once again, burying the polemical and tenden¬ 
tious approaches of the past, and inviting present-generation 
scholars to re-examine the fundamental reasons for the alliance 
with Rome in a religious-cultural context that is sensitive to the full 
social context of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The only 
major drawback of these two publications is that they restrict 
themselves to the Ukrainian reading public. It would be highly de¬ 
sirable if a translation, or at the very least a synopsis, of these pro¬ 
ceedings were made available to the wider scholarly world. Union 
of Brest scholarship would surely be the beneficiary. 

Andrii Krawchuks Christian Social Ethics in Ukraine is a mono¬ 
graph on the social thought of Andrei Sheptytsky (1865-1944), 
the head of the Ukrainian Catholic Church for almost half a cen¬ 
tury and an exceptionally influential figure in Ukrainian society 
during this period. What Krawchuk attempts to do—and he does 
this successfully—is to show that the Metropolitan, although a pa¬ 
triot, was not a ‘nationalist’ in a political sense and did not support 
nationalist ideals and aspirations uncritically and without measure. 
Nor did his social teaching—based on contemporary Roman 
Catholic thinking (especially Pope Leo XIIIs social encyclical 
Rerum Novarum )—depart from what was expected from a leader 
of a Catholic Church. Political Nationalists, therefore, claim the 
Metropolitan as a kindred ideologue without foundation. 
Krawchuk sees his study also as an exercise in the 
‘contextualization’ of Catholic social teaching by a local church in 
eastern Europe (cf p.xix). Certainly, his study makes extremely in¬ 
teresting reading as a study in the social history of Western Ukraine 
in the first half of this century, and he presents a very well-docu¬ 
mented analysis of the Metropolitan’s interaction with the social 
and political forces of the day (ranging from the Austrian State to 
Communism and Nazism). He has done this with the aid of rare 
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archival material and with a wide range of other primary source 
materials. In fact, one very useful aspect of this study is the exten¬ 
sive (although unavoidably non-exhaustive) listing of primary 
sources, chronologically ordered and annotated (pp. 278-371). As 
a work of moral theology, however, this writer was a little disap¬ 
pointed not to see more analysis and evaluation of Sheptytsky as a 
thinker. Was he in any sense original, for example, in his interpreta¬ 
tion of current Roman Catholic thinking? How did his thought in¬ 
teract with key papal documents and works of theologians, Catho¬ 
lic or otherwise? What were the intellectual influences on his 
thought? How does he stand in terms of the contemporary trends 
in Orthodox ethics? Did the life and thought of Theodore the 
Studite—after whom he founded his Studite order—influence 
him in any way (the ninth-century Theodore himself became 
heavily involved in the politics of his day and was exiled, impris¬ 
oned and witnessed the closure of monasteries and churches)? Per¬ 
haps these are questions for separate study, and it is evident that 
Krawchuk did not feel they were within the scope of his particular 
study. As it stands, nonetheless, Krawchuk s worlrremains an indis¬ 
pensable aid to all Sheptytsky scholars. 

Finally, Bohdan Bociurkiws study on the Ukrainian Catholic 
Church and the Soviet State (1939-1950) brings us almost up to 
date with Ukrainian ecclesiastical affairs. This book is the best 
analysis that this writer has ever seen on the dubious event called 
the LViv Sobor of 1946, and the politico-ecclesiastical motives 
behind it, that formerly ‘reunited’ the Ukrainian Greek Catholic 
Church with the Russian Orthodox Church. This work, published 
on the 50th anniversary of this event, is, as the fly-cover states, “the 
fruit of a lifetime of painstaking research” by a highly respected 
scholar. Using “the major publications on the subject, Soviet and 
non-Soviet periodicals, documents in Soviet, Vatican, and Ukrai¬ 
nian Catholic archives, eyewitness accounts, letters and inter¬ 
views,” Bociurkiw tells the story of the Kremlin’s motives behind 
the ‘reunification’ of the Ukrainian Catholic Church “without the 
gross distortions that characterized the Soviet rewriting of the his- 
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tory of the “reunion of the Uniates” and without the sentimental¬ 
ism, exaggerations, or superficialities of Emigre “martyrology.” 
Given the ongoing tensions in todays Western Ukraine over this 
very issue and its real effects in terms of ownership of church prop¬ 
erty and allegiance of parishes, Bociurkiw’s study merits careful 
consultation by Orthodox and Catholic church authorities alike. 
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Carl E. Braaten and Robert W. Jenson (Eds.): Union with 
Christ: The New Finnish Interpretation of Luther^ Grand 
Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1998, ix and 182 pp. 


Even in a time when there is so much turmoil in the ecumenical 
movement, conflicts within the WCC and NCC, protests from 
member churches, particularly criticism from the Orthodox 
churches and strong appeals for quitting ecumenical participation 
by the Orthodox, it is heartening to be able to point to something 
genuinely good, true and beautiful stemming from encounters 
among divided Christians. This excellent volume of essays by the 
recent or “new” Finnish Luther scholars is just such a find. As the 
dean and leader of these Finnish scholars, Tuomo Mannermaa of 
the Systematic Theology faculty of the UniverSty of Helsinki ac¬ 
knowledges, the dialogue between the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Finland and the Russian Orthodox Church begun in 
the early 1970s was the impulse for much of these “new” Luther 
studies. The geographical proximity of the two nations was, how¬ 
ever, not the only reason for the inception of the dialogue. The re¬ 
markable witness of the Orthodox Church in Finland under the 
leadership of the late Archbishop Paul as well as the vision of Lu¬ 
theran Archbishop Martti Somojoki must also be credited. In 
order to talk to each other, divided Christians need to establish not 
only what they agree and disagree on, they must also find language 
that is mutually intelligible while at the same tiqie faithfully con¬ 
veying their understandings of the Truth. Lutherans, as other 
Western Christians, have not used the language of theosis, most 
often translated as “deification” or “divinization,” although in the 
Lutheran-Orthodox dialogues the NT derived term “glorifica¬ 
tion” has also been used. Likewise the churches of the East have not 
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relied so profoundly on the conceptualities of St Augustine or re¬ 
acted to the Scholasticism of the mediaeval period as have Luther¬ 
ans, and Roman Catholics, for that matter, in the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation. 

As I understand it, the Finnish work is part of a larger, ongoing 
effort to “return to the sources” of the Reformation by Lutheran 
scholars, not only to Luther but to the equally, and some would say, 
ecclesiologically more interesting figure and work of Philip 
Melanchthon. It is not merely a matter of “labels” that some, such 
as David Yeago, speak of the rediscovery of the “catholic” Luther, 
apparently for most a contradiction in terms since he is caricatured 
as the “first Protestant” and the “great reformer.” It would not be 
inaccurate to sum up this volume of Finnish studies as the effort to 
reveal Luther as a theologian within the Great Tradition of the un¬ 
divided Church, as a teacher of catholicity. 

There are all too many points of theological division, real as well 
as imagined between Lutherans and the Orthodox, many stem¬ 
ming back to earlier East-West differences and disputes after the 
great schism, but then to alleged further heresies by the Reformers. 
A close look at the sadly failed exchanges of letters between the 
Tubingen theologians and Ecumenical Patriarch Jeremiah II in the 
late 16th century {Augsburg and Constantinople, ed. and trans. by 
George Mastrantonis. Brookline MA: Holy Cross Orthodox Press, 
1982) show that despite the Lutherans’ extremist reformism at that 
point, there was yet much catholic faith in which there was agree¬ 
ment. The point of departure for the Finnish scholars was the un¬ 
derstanding of salvation as theosis and their studies seek to uncover 
Luther’s consistent conviction and proclamation that faith is a real 
participation or communion in Christ, not just the external or fo¬ 
rensic divine action of justification by Christ’s passion, death and 
resurrection, but the real dwelling in Him, the “life in Christ” also 
typical of St Paul’s teaching, as well as the apt title later on, of 
Nicolas Cabasilas’ important treatise on the sacramental union 
with Christ, the life of the Christian in the Church, in the liturgy, 
in Christ Jesus. 
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The volume contains a lucid overview of the Finnish research in 
an introductory essay by Professor Mannermaa. Mannermaa him¬ 
self then follows with an essay on how justification and theosisvfete. 
studied and understood in the Lutheran-Orthodox dialogues as 
well as in the liturgical and theological lives of those churches. Fur¬ 
ther essays follow by Mannermaas students, now colleagues at the 
theology faculty in Helsinki. Simo Peura bores into Luther s deeper 
grasp of justification as communion in Christ in two essays. Antti 
Raunio examines another aspect of Luthers thinking, namely the 
foundations of ethics in Luthers theological vision. Sammeli 
Juntunen contributes an article from his investigation of the philo¬ 
sophical underpinnings of Luther s theological work, in particular 
Luthers understanding of being and non-being. Finally, Risto 
Saarinen returns to the original location and impetus of this Luther 
scholarship, pursuing the basic convergence on soteriology or sal¬ 
vation in the various Lutheran-Orthodox dialogues: Finnish-Rus¬ 
sian, the most advanced and one could say successful, the less pro¬ 
ductive, namely that among the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKD) and the Orthodox of the Moscow, Constiantinople and Ro¬ 
manian Patriarchates, the American Lutheran-Orthodox dia¬ 
logues and the international dialogue sponsored by the Ecumeni¬ 
cal Patriarchate and the Lutheran World Federation (LWF). 
Readers will find a mix of results here, the most surprising and to 
the Orthodox interesting are those which find theological unity 
where it counts most, that is in liturgical texts. However one must 
also expect stalemates and incomprehension, not only due to in¬ 
ability to translate terminology, such as theosis and justification, 
but also stemming from the centuries-old caricatures that divided 
Christians have created of each others’ positions and practices. 
American Lutheran scholars were invited to contribute brief re¬ 
sponses to the Finnish essays and these are for the most part percep¬ 
tive and most helpful in clarifying the new understandings of 
Luther. I have in mind here those given by Professors Braaten and 
Jenson and Bishop William Lazareth. Only Professor Dennis 
Bielfeldt digs out Klas Schwarzwaller’s dismissal of the Finn’s entire 
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project by ruling out theosis/communio as a central concern of Lu¬ 
ther’s theology, thereby accusing all the Finns of reading their own 
desired theological perspectives into Luther, a worn-out scholarly 
criticism in my opinion, when there is little else to question in solid 
research. 

It should be clear that this volume, however slim it might be in 
appearance, is anything like a facile, popular and therefore “quick 
read.” Yet it is not just for specialists. The English translations of 
the Finns’ essays are eminently accessible. Moreover, the Finnish 
scholar’s work is most fascinating, for they are clearing up centuries 
of accumulated images of Luther, many of which were created by 
other philosophical and historical forces, all of them obscuring this 
controversial yet influential theologian. The great contribution 
that the Finns have made to the Finnish-Russian Lutheran-Ortho¬ 
dox dialogue should itself be an incentive to further follow their 
fine work here in this volume. 

— Michael Plekon 


C/2» CO C/3 

Elisabeth Behr-Sigel: Lev Gillet: ‘A Monk of the Eastern 
Church, ’ translated by Helen Wright. Oxford: Fellowship 
of St Alban and St Sergius, 1999. Pp 470. £15.00, paper. 

This is a remarkable biography, of a remarkable monk and priest. 
Archimandrite Lev Gillet, known also by his literary name, “The 
Monk of the Eastern Church.” It is beautifully crafted by an 
equally remarkable author, his friend of almost a half century, the 
French lay theologian, Elisabeth Behr-Sigel. Originally published 
in French in 1993, we now have this formidable, rich work in Eng¬ 
lish through the efforts of Helen Wright and the long standing An¬ 
glican-Orthodox Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius. Many of 
Fr Lev’s books remain in print through St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press: a collection of two sets of retreat conferences. In Thy Presence, 
his primer on theology. Orthodox Spirituality, an essay on the 
prayer of the heart. The Jesus Prayer, a commentary on the scripture 
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project by ruling out theosis/communio as a central concern of Lu¬ 
ther’s theology, thereby accusing all the Finns of reading their own 
desired theological perspectives into Luther, a worn-out scholarly 
criticism in my opinion, when there is little else to question in solid 
research. 

It should be clear that this volume, however slim it might be in 
appearance, is anything like a facile, popular and therefore “quick 
read.” Yet it is not just for specialists. The English translations of 
the Finns’ essays are eminently accessible. Moreover, the Finnish 
scholar’s work is most fascinating, for they are clearing up centuries 
of accumulated images of Luther, many of which were created by 
other philosophical and historical forces, all of them obscuring this 
controversial yet influential theologian. The great contribution 
that the Finns have made to the Finnish-Russian Lutheran-Ortho¬ 
dox dialogue should itself be an incentive to further follow their 
fine work here in this volume. 

— Michael Plekon 
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French lay theologian, Elisabeth Behr-Sigel. Originally published 
in French in 1993, we now have this formidable, rich work in Eng¬ 
lish through the efforts of Helen Wright and the long standing An¬ 
glican-Orthodox Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius. Many of 
Fr Lev’s books remain in print through St Vladimir’s Seminary 
Press: a collection of two sets of retreat conferences. In Thy Presence, 
his primer on theology. Orthodox Spirituality, an essay on the 
prayer of the heart. The Jesus Prayer, a commentary on the scripture 
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lessons and feasts of the liturgical year, The Year of Grace of the Lord, 
and two sets of meditations on the Divine Liturgy and the priest¬ 
hood, Serve the Lord with Gladness. Two more collections of his in¬ 
comparable meditations, all given at conferences and retreats are 
also in print in English: The Burning Bush and Jesus: A Dialogue 
with the Savior. These are not only informative but even more, lyri¬ 
cal, beautiful books, most of them conveying the rich intimacy of 
the relationship of love God extends to each of his children. Fr Lev 
was a master of the spiritual life, counselor and confessor to many, a 
much sought after teacher, preacher and speaker at retreats, and by 
not only Orthodox but Catholic, Protestant and inter-religious 
groups. A spiritual son, Fr Michel Evdokimov, observed that Fr 
Levs “diocese was the world.” Elisabeth Behr-Sigel is quite right in 
calling him a “pilgrim among several worlds,” the monk whose 
monastery was the city, the suburbs, everywhere. 

In many ways, Fr Levs life (1893-1980) and work span not only 
this past century but Christianity within it. He journeyed from a 
French Roman Catholic background through Benedictine monas¬ 
tic life (he was a co-founder of the Eastern-Western monastery now 
at Chevetogne with Lambert Beauduin and Olivier Rousseau), to 
the Eastern Catholic Rite in the Ukraine. Finally his pilgrimage 
ended in reception into the Orthodox Church by Metropolitan 
Evlogy. He worked among the Emigre Russians in France, but then 
virtually everywhere, under the jurisdiction of the Moscow and 
then Ecumenical patriarchates. He was pastor of the first French- 
speaking Orthodox parish in Paris in the early 1930s, served as 
chaplain to Mother Maria Skobtsovas hostel there too, lived and 
worked with refugees in England during the war. He spent the rest 
of his life as chaplain of St Basil’s House in London, and from there 
was active across Europe, and among the Arabs in the Orthodox re¬ 
vival in Lebanon. Within the Orthodox Church he knew many of 
the major figures of this century, from Patriarch Athenagoras I, 
Metropolitan Evlogy, Sergius Bulgakov, Nicolas Afanasiev, Paul 
Evdokimov to Bishops Anthony Bloom, Georges Khodr and 
Kallistos Ware, and other notable figures such as Mother Maria 
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Skobtsova, the Zernovs and Kovaleskys, and Lev Zander, to men¬ 
tion just a few. 

Fr Lev was an amazing and complex figure. High-strung and 
passionate, he was easily hurt, often difficult to deal with, intensely 
private while simultaneously drawn to others. Without really in¬ 
tending to do so, he became a singular figure, one who permitted 
access across not only the lines of the divided Christian churches 
but across religious traditions, most especially with Judaism and 
Hinduism. Most of his life he was a self-supporting “worker 
priest,” earning his living principally by inter-religious research 
work for the Spaulding Trust, for the rest a kind of roving preacher, 
teacher and pastor of souls. He contributed scholarly writing on 
the Russian “renaissance” of theology and Russia’s saints, on mo¬ 
nastic life and the Jesus prayer, the liturgy and feasts, on the Jewish 
roots of Christianity. He was far from being an anachronistic figure 
in the modern era. He did graduate studies in psychology, was the 
first to translate Freud’s On the Interpretation ofDreams 'mio French 
and was marked by a life-long insight into the human heart, a dis¬ 
cernment for which he was avidly sought out for pastoral direction. 

Elisabeth Behr-Sigel accompanies her life-long friend on the 
journey of his own marvelous life with grace and perception. She 
presents him generously in his own words, presenting his major 
writings as well as lesser works. In particular she draws upon almost 
a half-century of correspondence, letters in which while all is not 
revealed, nevertheless the astonishing intellect and inner life of Fr 
Lev radiate. She neither overplays nor obscures the mystical di¬ 
mension of his life, not so much “vision,” as theophanic experi¬ 
ences. She recounts the singular presence of Fr Lev at the Russian 
students gathering in 1928 at which friendships were forged be¬ 
tween himself and the likes of Fr Sergius Bulgakov, Mother Maria, 
Paul and Natasha Evdokimov and the biogfapher herself Others 
include an hour of light experienced by the shore of the sea of Gali¬ 
lee in 1935 which he was to remember the rest of his life, and a Pen¬ 
tecostal experience of the Spirit at a Fellowship conference in 1959, 
before a decisive turn in his ministry. 
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Today, more than ever, Fr Lev appears as a challenging image of 
what it is to be an Orthodox Christian, a priest, a citizen. His was a 
costly and painful pilgrimage from the Western Church to the 
Church of the East, and at a time when there were literally no roads 
or bridges open and passable. He became a model of fidelity to 
ones own Orthodox Church and Tradition while always seeking 
the truth and light present elsewhere-in the divided Western Cath¬ 
olic and Protestant churches, in Judaism, Islam and Hinduism, in 
the alienated, critical minds of secularized modern people. He was 
able to forge links with all kinds of people, statesmen and intellec¬ 
tuals, very ordinary folk as well. As Bishop Kallistos Ware charac¬ 
terizes him, Fr Lev seemed to be constantly opening his mind, his 
heart, his ears to the questions and even the suffering of others, an 
incarnated kenoticism. More than once, in fact many, many times, 
he personally endured the human failings and wrong of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal leaders. Nevertheless, he was able ever more simply to speak of 
the One whom he called “love without limits,” the Lord all too 
often concealed beneath the encrusted layers of religious teaching, 
ritual and prejudice. Elisabeth Behr-Sigel doetnot try to hide the 
eccentricities of this fiery little priest-monk, who till the end of his 
life did not lose the idealism and passion for Christ and the Church 
that inspired him in his youth. Her deft narrative allows us here to 
follow “the story of a soul,” to borrow St Th^r^ses title. Over the 
course of his considerable life, Fr Lev was challenged repeatedly by 
the actual changed situations and needs of the people of the cen¬ 
tury in which he found himself. He did not try to repristinate some 
idealized past, idealist that he was. Neither did he romanticize the 
reality, say of either of Benedictine monasticism nor of Russian Or¬ 
thodoxy before him, romantic though he also was. In both, he held 
onto the truth of the tradition while finding new ways in which to 
live this truth. His efforts to work for the heiling of the great 
schism by closer contact between East and West churches and his 
efforts to plant indigenous Orthodox communities, in France, 
Lebanon, Switzerland and Great Britain are examples of his living 
and working creatively, and with hope. 
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Fr Lev is a forgotten treasure for us, a revelation of the vitality 
and power of faith in our time, a striking example too, of how East¬ 
ern Orthodoxy can be open to Western Christianity and to the so¬ 
ciety and culture of our time. Fr Lev did not retreat from the hor¬ 
rors of his time or the changes. He was of that generation which 
lived through two world wars, the upheavals of several revolutions, 
the deprivation of the Great Depression. He encountered suspi¬ 
cion and isolationism in both East and West, and in his own person 
built bridges between them, opened doors and windows to each 
other and the Holy Spirit. Our students and young people should 
learn more of such holy people as Fr Lev, and for that matter, many 
of his contemporaries. This excellent biography will go a long way 
toward enabling this kind of meeting. 

— Michael Plekon 
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Edward Kilmartin, The Eucharist in th^ West: History and 
Theobgy, Collegeville: The Liturgical Press, 1998. $49.95, 
pp.422. 

This posthumous study by a noted Catholic liturgical scholar is a 
welcome addition to the field. Kilmartin surveys Western develop¬ 
ments in theology, liturgy, practice and official teaching. He is at¬ 
tentive to the Eastern sources of Western developments, 
divergences, and resources in the common tradition for rectifying 
Western inadequacies. The book represents an interdisciplinary 
approach, using both historical and theological foci, but ranging 
broadly through biblical, ritual studies and methodological con¬ 
cerns. It is only a disappointment that the tremendous erudition 
exhibited in this and other works by the author can only end as sug¬ 
gestions for future developments as his life came to an end. 

The first half of the book covers the history, from the late patris¬ 
tic Latin basis, through early concerns about consecration and sac¬ 
rifice, into early mediaeval, early scholastic and high scholastic 
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controversies and formulations on to late scholasticism, the Refor¬ 
mation, and Council of Trent. Chapters seven and eight cover 
Trent to the modern period and the curious Western practice of the 
Mass stipend and its influence on eucharistic understanding and 
practice. 

The second portion of the book is devoted to theology in three 
synthetic and suggestive chapters. A chapter is devoted to the con¬ 
tribution of Aquinas, his theology of sacrifice and its continuing 
influence. Twentieth Century discussion of sacrifice are centered, 
for Kilmartin, around the work of Dom Odo Casel (1886—1948), 
his students and critics. These discussions also include the theology 
of the modern Catholic liturgical movement and the teachings of 
the magisterium. The author finds the work of Brian McNamara 
and Cesare Giraudo particularly important. The final chapter pro¬ 
vides his own suggestions toward systematic theology of 
eucharistic sacrifice. 

Kilmartin traces the Latin emphasis on the somatic realism from 
the school of Antioch and Chrysostom, while the spiritual sym¬ 
bolic emphases of Augustine are influential from time to time, but 
only become major influences within Reformation eucharistic 
theologians. He treats both individual theologians and their 
schools and the official magisterium, outlining the contributions 
and limitations of all. As one would expect from Kilmartins other 
writings, he emphasizes the dynamic character of the salvation his¬ 
tory, liturgical theology, the pneumatological need in Western 
theological thinking about both the presence of Christ and sacri¬ 
fice, and redresses of the second millennial emphasis on lexcredendi 
with the common first millennial balance of Lex Orandi, Lex 
Credendi. In this way analysis of the prayers of eucharistic liturgies 
become important, intrinsic, sources for understanding the theol¬ 
ogy of the Church and its relationship to Christ’s sacrifice, to the 
role of the priest, and the participation of the faithful. 

Robert Daly has done a superb job of editing the text. It includes 
five very helpful indices. The editor has provided a most useful in¬ 
troduction and epilogue. This volume will remain a staple for both 
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reference and overview of the history and theology for many de¬ 
cades to come. 
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